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NOT THE TIME. 

Amone the r which Hotspur’s friend gives for 
hanging back, one of particular force is, “‘ the time it- 
self unsorted.”” The wonder is that the conspirator 
gave himself the trouble to state any other reason, for 
many is the good plot which, with every thing else in 
its favour, has been put back and kept in cold obstruc- 
tion, on the showing that it was “ not the time.” On 
any given day between the Revolution and the insur- 
rection of 1745, the party of Jacobites would have 
been found quite agreed as to the good prospects of a 
movement for the restoration of the Stuarts; but it 
was never exactly “‘the time.” Time was the only 
point on which the various partisans never could agree. 
And though movements were made, it somehow al- 
ways chanced that four-fifths of the party kept back 
under an indignant conviction that it was “ not the 
time ;”’ so that it was entirely on chronological grounds 
that the Stuarts remained in exclusion. It is asto- 
nishing how many better things than plots and poli- 
tical ventures are marred on a consideration that it is 
* not the time.” 

When Aimwell in the Beaux Stratagem asks Boni- 
face if he has any veal, he receives the comfortable 
answer, “ Veal, sir! We had a delicate loin of veal 
on Wednesday last.” It was “not the time.” So it 
always is. You wish a loan of five pounds, and men- 
tion the fact to your bosom friend—“ Bless me! I had 
seven yesterday—what a pity you did not speak of it 
then!” He is extremely willing, nay anxious, to 
oblige ; but it is—“ not the time.” Instead of wish- 
ing to become a debtor, you already are a creditor— 
you belong, perhaps, to the suffering class of mortals 
called tradesmen, have a large amount to make up on 
a particular day, and apply to some particular customer 
with a mournful account of the case, and an earnest 
request that he will exert himself to give you some- 
thing to account, to help you over the difficulty—“ My 
good fellow, it is the greatest pity in the world—I shall 
be amply in funds next week.” He would fain aid 
you; but it is—“ not the time.” It is wonderful what 
a disposition there is in all such applications to prove 
anachronous. Supply would be sure to follow Demand, 
if they only could agree as to time. Not doing so, De- 
mand is invariably left in the lurch by Supply. 

You are a youth advancing into the world. You 
have good intentions, and upon the whole would rather 
be married than single. You see a young lady, who 
appears the most perfect specimen of humanity that 
ever has existed or ever can exist. It has been re- 
served, by a strange chance, for this particular age 
and clime to produce this paragon of youthful loveli- 
ness and every excellence, and for you, lucky fellow, 
to happen to see her, and find favour in her eyes. 
You are naturally very much afraid to lose this ad- 
mirable creature, the like of whom can never be ex- 
pected to appear again on earth, at least in the present 
age; and you are of course very eager to catch her up, 
more particularly as she danced with two other young 
fellows at the last ball, and was one day soon after 
seen walking with an officer of the barracks. You are 
the more encouraged to speak to your father on the 
subject, that he has always been accustomed to avow 
himself a friend to matrimony, and has allowed four 
of your sisters to marry at the very first proposal. 
You therefore make a confident overture to him on 
the subject of Miss Graham, expecting that he is to 
embrace the idea at the first blush, and to be some- 
thing overjoyed at its coming from your own side of 
the house. What is your astonishment to find that he 
begins to look as grave as a judge! He is very sen- 
sible that it is advantageous to a young man to marry 
- and settle, But then it is best to have an income 
first, for married life is remarkably expensive, He 


would like to see you fairly set a-going in the world, 
and making a little money, before you marry. Per- 
haps in three or four years you may be able to marry 
prudently. In short, you find that he has not the 
least objection to matrimony in general, or to Miss 
Graham in particular: but only it is—“ not the time!” 

In like manner, if you propose to commence any 
commercial undertaking, and ask any body’s advice 
about it but your own, you are sure to learn that it is 
all very well—capital idea—sure to do well—make a 
fortune ; but then it is—‘ not the time!” Vainly you 
show that you have nothing else at present to do, that 
you are eager to be at work, that you feel as if you 
could do the business well just now, or even that there 
are several circumstances which promise to work much 
in your favour. “ All very good; but it is—not the 
time.” If you chance to be one of those who under- 
take, in one capacity or another, to amuse or instruct 
the public—say, for instance, as a lecturer on one of 
the sciences—you are sure to find, when you arrive at 
a particular town, and consult with some friend as to 
preliminaries, that every thing is suitable; the people 
are a people eager to be instructed: several other lec- 
turers have done remarkably well amongst them. They 
are, however, just at this present time, all occupied 
in a peculiar manner with giving and receiving private 
entertainments, or they are all away at sea-bathing, 
or the races are to take place this week: in short, it 
is—“ not the time.” Nothing could be more unlucky. 
Had you come last week, it would have been all right. 
Had you come two weeks hence, it would have been 
still better ; but, of all weeks in the year, to come this 
week, it is really asad blunder. In short, allis ruined, 
because it is—‘“‘not the time.” Again, you are a 
man of literary tendencies, and wish to have the 
pleasure of telling that you write in the Magazines. 
You pen a paper with the greatest possible care on a 
certain subject which is attracting public attention, 
and enclose it to Blackwood, or Colburn, or Tait, in 
the full hope that it is to be received and remunerated. 
At the next dinner party you attend, you exercise 
some skill in allowing it to escape you, to one or two 
young ladies of album-keeping notoriety, that you 
contribute occasionally to one or other of the monthly 
depositaries of miscellaneous literature. But what is 
your mortification when next morning brings you back 
your paper, accompanied by a polite note informing 
you, that it is extremely unfortunate that a paper on 
this very subject, written by a stated supporter of the 
magazine, had just been put in types. Had it come 
three days earlier, or had the other writer not thought 
of writing upon the same subject, your paper would 
have of course been taken into consideration, But— 
in short, it is “‘ not the time.” Or, possibly, you are 
a grave person, who hold magazine literature in no 
great respect, and aim at much higher things. You 
have written a philosophical work which—albeit most 
carefully on your guard against vanity—you really 
think quite as good as some which the world has 
shown itself not willing to see die. By way of a 
great favour and particular mark of confidence, you 
benevolently lend it for perusal to a friend, who 
would rather walk with peas in his shoes than read 
manuscript, but who nevertheless is extremely glad to 
see a manuscript of yours, and, after perusing it, speaks 
of you as a second Bacon or a second Locke, just as 
the word chances to come into his head. Thus en- 
couraged, you enclose your papers to a noted book- 
seller, who has been recommended as worthy of be- 
coming the publisher of so great a work. Eight days 
after, you receive it again, very neatly enclosed, with 
a letter, in which the worthy bibliopole insinuates no- 
thing whatever against the merits of the production— 
no book was ever rejected on that score since the trade 


was a trade: on the contrary, he admires the work. 
But the taste of the age is not now favourable to such 
studies, Their day is past—most fervently does he 
wish it would return, In short, it is—“ not the 
time.” 

Possibly you are a philanthropic sort .of men, af- 
flicted with an unhappy disposition to get up infant 
schools and slavery abolition societies, and to give 
yourself endless trouble in collecting subscriptions for 
distressed families. We shall suppose that you have 
been so extremely unfortunate as to become convinced 
that there might be some improvement in the condition 
of prisons, and that better means might be hit upon 
for making mankind what they ought to be, than hang- 
ing them, Inspired of course with an uneasy solivi- 
tude to get quit of the present system, and to have the 
country covered over with decagonal penitentiaries, 
you resolve to become an agitator. You go about 
constantly talking on the subject, and use all possible 
means to get your friends convinced—in the first place, 
that you are not insane, and in the second, that some 
good could be done if they would only unite and— 
subscribe. Your exertions meet their due reward, 
All profess to see the evils which you have seen—there 
can be no doubt on the subject—indeed, they have all 
along had a notion that these things were on a wrong 
footing ; nor are they less clear that you have devised 
exactly the right system, and pointed out the proper 
means for getting it established. “ But, my good 
friend, the world is at present quite engrossed in the 
subject of fiorin grass, It would be utterly impossible 
just now to attract the attention of the public or of the 
legislature. You must have patience for a little: it 
is—not the time.” 

In short, there never yet was any thing which could 
be proposed, from the most important to the most 
humble, but, if you were to ask other people about it, 
you would hear that it was “all very well, but really, 
looking on the thing coolly, and to be quite plain, 
it is—not the time.” If the originators of all the 
great movements and improvements which have bene- 
fited the race had waited till their friends ceased, to 
say “ it is not the time,” they would have all gone 
into the dust without doing those things which have 
made them immortal. If, for the execution of the 
humbler designs which rise in the course of our pri- 
vate affairs, we were each to wait till others said it was 
time, there never would be any thing done beyond the 
limits of the most ordinary routine. Sometimes this 
obstructive phrase is the excuse of indifference and in- 
dolence, merely to get quit of the trouble of facing a 
new idea: it is not the time—because I do not like 
to be troubled with it. Sometimes it is the language 
of timidity: it is not the time—because I fear the 
consequences of the attempt. But, generally, it is only 
the expression of the first idea which rises on a novel 
scheme being presented to the mind. The mind of 
B, in thus seeking to repress a bold notion which has 
sprung up in the mind of A, and which comes before 
it with a startling suddenness, does not reflect that 
this suddenness is accidental, that to the mind of A 
the idea came gradually, and might have done so to 
the mind of B also; and it discourages the notion, 
without waiting to give it a chance of acquiring that 
familiar and feasible aspect which it possesses in the 
intellect of its concoctor. In truth, this same “ not 
the time” is in itself a sufficient proof of the absurdity 
of all advice-seeking, except in a very few peculiar 
cases. No two men ever see any thing in the same 
light, or are equally ready to proceed in any particular 
course, What appears right and opportune to one, 
has scarcely the least chance of appearing equally right 
and opportune to another. But what matters it to 
the man who is to act, and who is convinced of the 
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fitness of the time, that some other person, not at all | are 


concerned, entertains a different idea? As it is he 
who is to act, so it is only he who can have a full 
sense of all the responsibilities of acting, or gauge 
the strength which is to be applied to the task. It 
must only be by the rarest chance, that a consultee is 
equally well fitted to judge with the first party; and 
hence, while the risks of bad advice are infinite, a 
good and useful one must only come by accident. He, 
then, who would act well, must endeavour to act chiefly 
from his own judgment ; failing this, there is scarcely 
any prudent alternative but not to act at all. Above 
all, he ought to be on his guard against the chilling 
verdict, “ Itis not the time.” Time and times are only 
formidable to the weak and faint-hearted : the strong 
make them their ministers and their slaves. 


PROPOSED RE-ARRANGEMENT IN THE 
PRISON SYSTEM. 

Most persons are aware that the condition and ma- 
magement of the prisons in Great Britain have formed 
the subject of parliamentary inquiry for the last few 
years, and that authorised ins have from time 
to time been laying Reports on the subject before the 
different branches of the legislature. The Reports on 
the Scottish jails are now, we suppose, completed, for 
in the last which has appeared (Third Report, Part 4), 
a plan is proposed for an entire re-arrangement of the 
= system. As this is a matter of considerable 

terest to the public, the following abridged account 
of what is intended shortly to be carried into effect by 
2 bill in Parliament, cannot fail to be acceptable to our 
readers. 


The whole of the existing arrangements regarding 
the building, superintending, and supporting prisons, 
are to be abolished, and good prisons with an improved 
mode of discipline for their inmates are to be provided 
for the whole country. The chief evils of the present 

are, 1, The dilapidated state of many of the 
buildings, and the bad situation and bad construction 
of others, 2, The corrupting association of prisoners, 
and the communication that on with people out- 
side the prison, by which supplies of spirituous liquors, 
&c. are obtained, Idleness, and the non-acquire- 
ment of the means of obtaining an honest livelihood 
on leaving the prison, 4, The slothful habits engen- 
dered by the prisoners passing too much time in bed. 
& dirt and closeness of many of the prisons, and 
dirty state of many of the prisoners, 6, The gross 
ignorance—mental, moral, and religious—in which 
prisoners are now allowed to remain. 7, The inse- 
ity of the giving rise to frequent escapes. 
The luxurious diet in some prisons, compared with 
food of the poor but honest labourer out of prison. 
9, The insufficient diet of other prisons. 10, The in- 
competency of many of the keepers. 11, The attend- 
ance of male officers upon female prisoners. 12, The 
heavy annual expense of many of the prisous. 13, The 
inequality of punishment, arising from the various 
tems pursued in different prisons. It is the object 
this bill to correct these evils ; to provide well-con- 
structed prisons (admitting of the entire separation of 
the prisoners) wherever they are required ; to secure 
the appointment of intélligent, respectable, and efficient 
governors and keepers (male prisoners being under 
male officers, and female prisoners under female offi- 
cers); to train the prisoners to habits of sobriety, 
cleanliness, and cheerful industry ; and by instruction 
and otherwise to enable them to obtain an honest live- 
lihood after liberation ; and, lastly, to reduce the cost 
of imprisonment, and to render prisons as far as 
possible self-supporting. 

The means of attaining these important objects are 
these :—Scotland is to be considered as one undivided 
state as regards prisons; the peculiar burdens and lia- 
bilities of royal burghs, and all other peculiar and local 
burdens and liabilities relating to prisons, to cease ; 
and all expenses, of whatever kind, connected with 
prisons and prisoners (except those of prosecution and 
trial) to be defrayed out of one common fund, to be 
raised by a rate on land, houses, and manu- 
factories. There are only two exceptions to this ar- 

t. The liability of government to defray the 
cost in certain cases of the removal and of the main- 
tenance of —— is to remain as at present, and 


no change is to be made in the liability of creditors 
to maintain debtors. 
The chief reasons for a common fund 


for the country, instead of a separate fund for each 
burgh or county, as at present, are, first, that the 
total expense will be much less if prisons be provided 
‘with a view to the general use of the country than if 
each burgh or county were required to have a separate 
and complete establishment of itsown, And, secondly, 


_it is a fairer arrangement, inasmuch as certain places 


are, from the circumstance of their being upon great 
public thoroughfares, &c., much more exposed than 
others to the depredations of offenders, and, conse- 
quently, to the expense of imprisoning offenders under 
@ system of separate interests. On other hand, 
the money could not be taken out of the Exchequer of 
the United Kingdom, because the expenditure will be 
confined to Scotland, and Scotland is not called upon 
to contribute towards the cost of the English and Irish 


prisons. 
Suitable prisons are to be provided wherever they 


necessary, but no large jails will be erected. A 
few large penitentiaries be provided, to which 

risoners sentenced to Jong periods of confinement will 
pants of ¢ country, the local prisons 
being used chiefly for short terms of confinement. 
Probably the Glasgow Bridewell will be greatly en- 
larged, and this prison made the chief penitentiary ; 
for which its situation near a great labour market, and 
in the middle of the district most abounding with popu- 
lation, peculiarly qualifies it. It fortunately happens 
that there are large public buildings in the eastern and 
northern parts of the country (at Perth and Fort 
George), belonging to government, which may readily 
be converted into good penitentiaries, and which go- 
vernment has consented to apply to purpose, as 
also to give the sum of L.10,000 towards the expense 
of the alterations. 

Less than one-half of Fort George will, it is esti- 
mated, afford ample accommodation for all prisoners for 
long periods in the north-western part of ay my’ 
the two existing prisons at Aberdeen serving for the 
north-eastern part. The depét at Perth will be capable 
of receiving nearly 500 prisoners; and this prison, 
with the assistance of the new prison at Dundee (which, 
as well as the depét at Perth, is accessible and well 
placed for obtaining employment for prisoners), will 
probably be found sufficient, or nearly so, for the 
eastern side; and at each prison there is plenty of 
land for enlargement, if required. Edinburgh pri- 
soners, either waiting for trial or sentenced to short 
periods of confinement, can be accommodated in the 
Edinburgh Bridewell, those for long periods being sent 
either to Perth or Glasgow, as may be found most con- 
venient. The southern part of Scotland being chiefly 

storal and agricultural, contains but a thin popu- 

ation, and requires but little prison accommodation. 
The present prisons of Greenlaw, Jedburgh, Dumfries 
(when altered), and Kirkcudbright, will serve for 
prisoners for moderately short periods, while those for 
long periods can be sent to one of the penitentiaries 
enumerated, 

If these arrangements be adopted, a system at the 
same time much more efficient and much less expensive 
will be obtained, than if it were attempted to have a 
great number of separate and complete establishments, 
especially if these latter were placed without regard to 
the useful and profitable employment of the prisoners. 
The Glasgow Bridewell so nearly defrays its own ex- 
penses at present (the real annual cost of each prisoner 
not being more than L.3 on an average), that there is 
fair reason to hope that that prison, at least, will, 
under its altered circumstances, become, after a time, 
self-supporting, and that the annual cost of the other 
large prisons will be but small, Not only would there 
be a great increase in the current annual expense, if a 
large number of separate and complete establishments 
were formed, but the original outlay in building would 
also, of course, be much greater. 

In order to produce perfect uniformity of manage- 
ment and discipline, it is intended to place the whole 
of the prisons in the country under one head Board of 
Directors, who will provide local superintendence. The 
Board is to consist of six official members, and of 
eleven other gentlemen. The official members are the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk, the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, the Sheriff of the County of Edinburgh, 
and the Inspector of Prisons for Scotland. Perhaps 
other official members may be added, and the consti- 
tution of the board be otherwise altered to suit the 
wishes of the country. 

The Board, as a body, is to be unpaid; but one of 
the members (the Inspector of Peet, on whom much 
of the labour will necessarily fall, receives a salary as 
Inspector of Prisons from government, The Secretary 
to the Board will also be a paid officer. Except that 
their general powers are to be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State, the Board is to have the sole 
authority and responsibility relating to prisons in Scot- 
land. The Board will take possession of all the exist- 
ing prisons ; will determine what alterations shall be 

in them, and where and on what construction 
new prisons shall be built ; will lay down the rules to 
be enforced in prisons; will direct the removal of 
prisoners to such prisons as they may deem most con- 
venient ; will appoint the officers; and will have the 
control of the prison fund. 

As just mentioned, the general powers of the Board 
of Directors are subject to the control of the Secretary 
ef State. This control brings their acts under the 
ready supervision of Parliament, and, through Parlia- 
ment, under that of the people at large. The Board 
is also required to give in a detailed repcrt of their 

roceedings every year, showing how the prison fund 
been applied, &c. ; which report is to be presented 
to Parliament. 

Another security inst improper administration 
by the Board is the right of visiting the prisons, given 
to various authorities, the Board being, at the same 
time, required to give immediate and attentive consi- 
deration to any observations which the visitors may 
deem it right to report to them. The visitors, more- 
over, are to be entitled each to a copy of the Board's 
Annual Report. The visitors will consist of the fol- 
lowing persons among others :—The Lord Lieutenants 
of the different counties, the Sheriffs, the Conveners 
of the Commissioners of Supply, the Magistrates of 
the Burghs, and Committees to be appointed by the 
Commissioners of Supply and by the Town Councils, 

It is proposed to liquidate all expenses connected 


with this great and general plan, by means of an ase 
sessment on valued property both in town and country, 
on a mixed scale of population and crime—that is, the 
most i and the most criminal part will pay more 
into the fund than the least populous and least criminal, 
For example, Aberdeenshire will contribute annuall 
1.2795, Argyleshire L.925, Edinburghshire L.3921, 
Lanarkshire L.4}23, Peeblesshire L.93—and soon ina 
similar ratio. The assessment, generally speaking, 
will be about one penny in the pound on valued ren 
and the whole sum to be raised annually is limited to 
L.30,000. 

The expected results of this magnificent plan for 
reforming the prison system of Scotland, are fw ma’ 
be easily conceived. The administration of justice wi 
be more efficient. The burden of maintaining a pri- 
soner through a long confinement was a heavy tax on 
the district (perhaps a very small one) where he was 
apprehended ; but burden falls where it 
ought—on the community at large, who are protected 
by his imprisonment from the repetition of his crimes 
—there will be no motive which can deter the minis- 
ters of justice from awarding such a length of con- 
finement as the safety of the public, and ultimate 
benefit to the offender himself, will demand. 

Remunerating employment will be readily found for 
all whose terms of imprisonment are sufficiently long 
to make the profit of their labour a matter of import. 
ance. Large numbers collected under the same roof 
will justify the expense of the most able and vigilant 
superintendence, and of all desirable training and ine 
struction, The whole of Scotland being under one 
system of supervision, causes of crime or impunity of 
offenders prevailing in particular districts will necese 
sarily attract attention, and obtain a remedy. 

Many of the younger offenders, it is hoped, will be 
reformed. Those who are past reform will be less 
frequently turned out upon society. And the conse 
quences of these improvements will not merely be a 
saving of expense to counties and burghs by the com~ 
parative infrequency of prosecutions, but general 
comfort and prosperity of the country will be promoted 
by the increased security to persons and property, and 
by withdrawing numbers of our unhappy fellow-crea- 
tures from the guilt and misery of a life of crime. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 
INTELLIGENCE has recently reached England of a 
very important step which was made, last summer, in 
that course of Arctic discovery which has engaged so 
much attention during the last twenty years, 

At no distant date, the map of North America ter- 
minated towards the north in one wide blank, which 
the imagination was left at liberty to fill with land or 
sea. But of late years, in consequence of the disco 
veries of Parry, Franklin, Ross, and others, this space 
has been marked by various lines of coast, tending to 
make it extremely probable that America is insulated 
towards the north, and that the termination of the 
land is for the most part, asin Asia and Europe, about 
the 70th, or between that and the 80th degree of lati- 
tude. One important step was made in this course of 
discovery by Alexander Mackenzie, a native of Scot- 
land, in the employment of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and who was subsequently made a baronet for 
his services to the public. In 1789, Mr Mackenzie 
sailed down a large river, which flows through the 
centre of the north parts of North America, until he 
came to its termination in what he conceived to be the 
polar sea, about the 70th degree of latitude, and the 
136th degree of west longitude. This great river— 
the greatest perhaps in the dominions of the British 
monarch, and the worthy rival of the Mississippi, 
which flows in the contrary direction—received the 
name of Mackenzie River, from the excellent person 
who had explored its termination. Since the discovery 
of the mouth of Mackenzie River, the coast of the Po- 
lar Sea has been explored by various hardy voyageurs 
under circumstances of the greatest difficulty, until it 
had latterly become known for several hundred miles 
both to the east and to the west. Towards the 
the farthest known point is one called Point Turn- 
again, in 107° west longitude, so:denominated from 
having been the place where Franklin, Richardson, 
and Back, turned on their terrible expedition of 1820, 
Between this point and the discoveries of Parry and 
Ross in the seas connected with Baffin’s Bay, there is 
an unexplored gap, which British enterprise will pro- 
bably not allow long to remain unfilled up. In the 
westerly direction from the mouth of Mackenzie River, 
Franklin, in 1826, explored 370 miles of coast, stretch- 
ing almost in one direct line, little removed either to 
the north or south of the 70th parallel of latitude. 
The utmost point he reached on that expedition wasa 
place called Return Reef, leaving a hundred and sixty 
miles of an unexplored gap, the opposite extremity of 
which was Point Barrow, the last point which had 
been reached by navigators advancing eastwards from 
Behring’s Straits. Now it is this last gap which has 
been just filled up. 

The expedition to which the public is indebted for 
this interesting addition to geographical knowledge, 
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was equipped at the expense, and composed of the 
officers and servants, of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It was prepared in the spring of 1836, under the care 
of the resident governor, Mr Simpson, and consisted 
of two leaders, Messrs P. W. Dease and Thomas 
Simpson, with ten men. After wintering at Fort 
Chippeweyan, a well-known station on Athabasca 
Lake, the party, on the opening of the season, June 
1, 1837, started for the Mackenzie River, at the mouth 
of which they arrived on the 9th July. The remainder 
of the enterprise will be best described in the language 
of the authorised account, published in the Morning 
Chronicle :— 


“They had proceeded but a short distance to seaward, 
when a party of nineteen Esquimaux went off to them 
from Tent Island, who showed a disposition to be trouble- 
some, but returned to their encampment when they found 
the party prepared to defend themselves if necessary. 
The progress of the party along the coast was very slow, 
owing to frequent obstructions from ice, cold, dense fogs, 
and strong head-winds. On the afternoon of the 11th, 
they reached Point Kay, where they found another en- 
campment of a and where they were detained 
by a compact body of ice, oceupying Phillips’s Bay until 

e 14th. They continued their route till the 17th, when 
an unbroken pack of ice extending to seaward made them 
seek the shore in Camden Bay, near a large camp of 

uimaux, who received them kindly. In the afternoon 
there appeared a narrow passage of water through the 
ice, stretching outwards, and they immediately embarked, 
but had not proceeded above three miles from the land, 
when the ice suddenly closed upon them, squeezing one 
of their boats, which, with their provisions and baggage, 
they had much difficulty in saving; and by means of 
from one piece of ice to another, the oars serving 

as bridges, they finally got on a large floe, where they 
passed an inclement and anxious night. On the 20th, they 
reached F Islands Bay, when they were stopped by 
ice and a violentnorth-east wind until the 23d, having on 


character and merits. That evening they reached Sir 
John Franklin’s Return Reef, where their survey com- 
menced, that officer having got no farther. Return Reef 
is one of a chain of reefs which run for twenty miles pa- 
allel to the coast, at the distance of about half a league, 
affording sufficient water within for their small craft. 
The mainland is very low. From Point Berens* to Ca) 
Halkett it forms Harrison’s Bay, fifty miles broad, by 
about a third of that distance in depth. At the bottom 
of this bay another pict ue branch of the Rocky 
Mountains rears its lofty peaks above these flat 
shores, which they named Pelly’s Mountains, in honour 
of the governor of the company. At their base flows 
Colville River, two miles broad at its mouth, to the south- 
west of which stands Cape Halkett, where they were 
detained by a north-east gale the whole of the following 
day. The country extending tothe foot of the mountains 
to consist of plains covered with short grass 
and moss, a favourite resort of rein-deer, of which they 
saw numerous herds. Observations were obtained deter- 
mining Cape Halkett to be in latitude 70 deg. 43 min. 
N., longitude 152 deg. 14 min. W.; the variation of the 
“Tit Tal, he Gany, a ri 
ext morning, 26th July, they t a river 
about one mile broad. 

From Cape Halkett the coast turned suddenly off to 
the W.N.W. It presented to the eye nothing but a suc- 
cession of low banks of frozen mud. In the evening th 

the mouths of a large stream, which they nam 
th’s River. From thence, for about nine miles, the 
coast line is formed of gravel reefs, near the extremity of 
which, at Point Pitt, the land trends more to the west- 
Here the by ice until the 
afternoon (27th), when an opening presenting itsel 
they resumed he route. It blew > atin blast from 
the N.E., and the salt water froze upon the oars and the 
Point Drew, seven miles distant from their last 
encampment, is the commencement of a bay of consider- 
able size, but extremely shallow, and much encumbered 
with ice. To seaward the ice was still smooth and solid, 
as in the depth of a sunless winter. At midnight they 
reached a narrow projecting point, across which th 
of some high icebergs appeared. This point they named 
Cape ney ip i as a mark of respect for the go- 
vernor of company’s territories, to whose excellent 
arrangements the success of the expedition is in a great 


measure 

the fi “following they 
ma’ lon, for the four 0’ t were 
only able to advance as many miles. “ye was 

and dismally cold, the wild-fowl in long 

ights to the westward, and there seemed little prospect 

of their being able to reach Beechey’s Point Barrow by 

water. Boat Extreme is situated in latitude 71 deg. 3 

min. 24 sec. N., longitude 154 ee 
variation of compass 42 deg. 36 18 sec. E. 

Under these ci ces, Mr Thomas Simpson un- 
dertook to complete the Leer foot, and i 
started on the Ist of August wi 
the other five men remaining in 

The pedestrians carried with them their some 
ammunition, pemican, a small oiled canvass canoe for the 


min. 30 sec. W. ; 


* The different rivers, capes, and other remarkable 
betwoon Franklins Return leaf and Beockey's Cape 
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crossing of rivers, the necessary astronomical instruments, 
and a few trinkets for the natives. 

It was one of the worst days of the whole season, and 
the fog was so dense that the party were under the ne- 
cessity of rigidly following the tortuous outline of the 
coast, which for twenty miles formed a sort of irregular 
inland bay (being guarded without by a series of gravel 
reefs), the shore of which was almost on a level with the 
water, and intersected by innumerable salt creeks, through 
which they waded, besides three considerable rivers, which 
they traversed in their portable canoe. Next day the 
weather improved, and at noon Mr Simpson had an ob- 
servation for latitude in 71 deg. 9 min. 45 sec. The land 
now inclined to the south-west, and continued very low 
and muddy, and, as on the _— day, abounding in 
salt creeks, whose waters were at the freezing tempera- 
ture. The party had proceeded about ten miles, when to 
their dismay the coast suddenly turned off to the south- 
ward, forming an inlet as far as the eye could reach. 

At the same moment they descried at no great distance 
a small camp of Esquimaux, to which they immediately 
directed their steps. The men were absent hunting, and 
the women and children took to their boat in the greatest 
alarm, leaving behind them an infirm man, who was in 
an agony of fear. A few words of friendship removed his 
apprehensions, and brought back the fugitives, who were 

ually surprised and delighted to behold white men. 
They set before the party fresh rein-deer meat and seal oil. 

r Simpson now determined to adopt a more expedi- 
tious mode of travelling, by obtaining the loan of one of 
their ‘oomiaks,’ or family skin canoes, to convey the party 
to Point Barrow ; with which, from a chart drawn by one 
of the women, it appeared that these people were well 

uainted. 

our oars were fitted with ings to this strange craft. 
Before starting, the hunters arrived ; and presents of to- 
bacco, awls, buttons, &c. were made to all the inmates of 
the encampment, with which they were highly gratified. 

Dease’s Inlet is five miles broad at this place ; yet so 
low is the land, that the one shore is just visible from the 
other in the clearest weather. It now again blew strongly 
from the north-east, bringing back the cold dense fog ; 

but the traverse was effected by the aid of the compass. 
The waves ran high, and the skin boat surmounted them 
with re buoyancy : the party encamped on the west 
side of the inlet. The banks there were of frozen mud, 
ten or twelve feet high ; the country within was perfectly 
flat, abounded in small lakes, and produced a very short 
grass ; but nowhere had the thaw penctrated more than 
two inches beneath the surface, while under water along 
the shore the bottom was still impenetrably frozen. Not 
a log of wood was to be found in this land of desolation ; 
but our party followed the example of the natives, and 
made their fire of the roots of the dwarf willow in a little 
chimney of turf. Next morning, August 3, the fog cleared 
for awhile, but it was still hitterly cold, and the swell 
beat violently on the outside of a heavy line of ice which 
lay packed upon the shore. . 

To weather this was a work of danger; but the en 
qualities of their boat, after a severe trial, cgggied them 
safely through. The land ran out for five es to the 
northward, then turned off to the N. W., beyond which, 
at Point Christie, the latitude 71 deg. 12 min. 36 see. was 
observed. From thence the coast trended more westerly 
for ten miles, forming two points and a bay, which Mr 
Simpson named after chief factors Charles and Rowand, 
and chief trader Ross. The party then came up to what 
appeared a large bay, where they halted for two or three 
hours to await the dispersion of the fog, not knowing 
which way to steer. In the evening their wish was gra- 
tified, bee | the weather from that time was sensibly ame- 
liorated. The bay was now ascertained to be only four 
miles in width ; the depth half-way across was 14 fathom 
on a bottom of sand ; that of Dease’s Inlet was afterwards 
found to be two fathoms, muddy bottom; being the 
greatest depth between Return Reef and Point Barrow, 
except at ten miles 8.E. from Cape Halkett, where three 
fathoms were sounded on their return. After crossing 
Mackenzie's Bay, the coast again trended for eight or 
nine miles to the W.N.W. A compact body of ice ex- 
tended all along, and beyond the reach of vision to sea- 
ward ; but the party carried their light vessel within that 
formidable barrier, and made their way through the nar- 
row channels close to the shore. 

At midnight they passed the mouth of a fine deep river, 
a quarter of a mile wide, to which Mr Simpson gave the 
name of the Bellevue; and in less than an hour after- 
wards, the rising sun gratified him with the view of Point 
Barrow, stretching out tothe N.N.W. They soon crossed 
Elson Bay, which, in the perfect calm, had acquired a 
tough coating of young ice, but had much difficulty in 
making their way through a broad and eo | pack that 
rested upon the shore. On reaching it, and seeing the 
ocean extending away to the southward, they hoisted 
their flag, and with three cheers took possession of their 
discoveries, in his majesty’s name. 

Point Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel and 
coarse sand, which the pressure of the ice has forced up 
into numerous mounds, that, viewed from a distance, 
assume the appearance of huge boulder rocks. At the 
spot where the party landed it is only a quarter of amile 
across, but is broader towards its termination. The first 
object that presented itself on looking round the landing- 
ae was an immense cemetery. The bodies lay exposed 

the most horrible and disgusting manner, and many 
of them ap) so fresh that the men became alarmed 
that the cholera, or some other dreadful disease, was 
raging among the natives. Two considerable camps of 
the latter stood at no great distance on the point ; but 
none of the inmates ventured to approach till our y 
first visited them, and, with the customary ion of 
— dissipated their i 

Ab traffic then began; after which, the women 
formed a circle, and danced to a variety of airs, some of 
which were pleasing to the ear. The whole conduct of 
these was friendly in the extreme: they seemed 
to be well acquainted with the character, if not the per- 


sons, of white men, and were passionately fond of tobacco. 
Fo the comm, 
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but on the western side there was a fine open chan! 
which the Esquimaux assured the party extended 
along to the southward ; and so inviting was the prospect 
in that direction, that, had such been his object, Mr Sim 
son would not have hesitated a moment to prosecute the 
—— to Cook’s Inlet in his skin canoe. The natives 
informed him that whales were numerous to the north- 
ward of the point, and seals were every where sporting 
among the ice. 

It was high water between one and two o’clock a. m. 
and p. m.; the rise of the tide was fourteen inches, and 
the flow came from the westward. Observations were 
obtained which determine the position of the landi 
place to be in latitude 71 deg. 23 min. 33 sec. N., | 
tude 156 deg. 20 min, W., agreeing closely with the obser- 
vations of Mr Elson. Then bidding adieu to their good- 
humoured and admiring entertainers, the party set out 
on their return. 

They reached the western mouth of the Mackenzie on 
the 17th of August, and Fort Norman on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, from whence their report is dated on the follow- 


ing day. 
From Fort Norman they were about to to the 
the winter, 


eastern end of Great Bear’s Lake, there to 

from thence haul their boats across to phen gry == 
River, and resume their survey to the at the 
opening of the navigation in July next, with the view of 
connecting the discoveries of Sir John and C: 
which, from the activity and perseverance of the leaders, 
it is confidently hoped they will be , 


STORY OF THE PYRENEES. . 
A pay’s ramble among the winding passes of the Py- 
renees, a few summers ago, brought me, towards even- 
ing, in sight of a lonely auberge, situated in the line 
of one of the rough and uneven roads connecting the 
French and Spanish frontiers. The spectacle gave me 
great pleasure ; my foot sprang more lightly from the 
ground, and my shoulder no longer felt sore under 
the burden of my gun. On reaching the inn in 
question, I found it to be small, but to wear an air 
of comfort and neatness, which spoke to me, at the 
first glance, of good food and a sweet night’s rest. Nor 
was the appearance of the human beings whom I saw 
within its walls at variance With this agreeable prog- 
nostication. I was received and kindly welcomed by 
a young woman, extremely good-looking, and with a 
pretty child, of about a year old, in her arms, She 
wore the usual costume of these regions, which is a 
perpetual combination of bright colours, A red hand- 
kerchief was bound round her head, and her vest, 
petticoat, and stockings, were all stuffs striped and 
tinted with various dyes. When I mentioned to her 
my wants, she called a young girl from another apart- 
ment, and, giving her the child, began herself actively 
to prepare some refreshment forme, The respectable 
animal called the goat was of great service on this oc- 
casion ; for in a short time I sat down to flesh, milk, 
and cheese, all provided by that rock-loving and four- 
footed mountaineer. 

As the main apartment—to-wit, the kitchen—is the 
only place where travellers abide under such circum~ 
stances as I was, I had opportunities of conversing 
with my hostess during the preparation of my meal. 
She seemed to be cheerful, though not gay. Her hus- 
band, she told me, was out on the hills, along witha lad 
who assisted him in the management of the iittle spot 
of ground attached to their :esidence. By the time 
that I sat down to my repast, the shades of evening 
had begun to fall in, and while I ate, as I did most 
heartily, if not voraciously, I observed my hostess be- 
ginning to show signs of impatience. Ever and anon 
she went to the door and looked abroad, returning each 
time with visible anxiety on her countenance. I was 
tempted at length to ask, “ If a storm was at hand, or 
if she feared any impending evil ?” “ Ah, sir,” said 
she, “ I am only a little distressed that Miguel—my 
husband—should be out so long. It will soon be dark. 
“Is there any danger ?” I asked; “ has the neigh- 
bourhood a bad name?” Oh, no, sir,” replied 
“ the country is now thought to be quite safe, and I 
am perhaps foolish to be uneasy ; but it was once very 
unsafe, and we suffered so much from it in consequence, 
that I cannot rid myself of fear at times.” She bent 
down her head as she spoke, and appeared to lose for 
a moment the sense of present uneasiness in the revived 
recollection of the past. At this instant the door 
opened, and a tall strapping sun-burnt fellow entered, 
whom I immediately conjectured to be the husband, 
from his being followed by a young peasant. M 
hostess had sprung to her feet, and I thought it augu 
well for her tt dr marital tenderness, that he at 
once noticed her to have been discomposed, and ex- 
claimed, “ What, Inez, at thy old terrors!” Then, 
noticing me for the first time in the growing dusk, he 
continued, “ and strangers with thee, too!” He then 
saluted me civilly, and we were soon engaged in con- 
versation. 

I staid two days with Miguel and his wife, and be- 
came excellent friends with them, I found an oppore 
tunity to gratify my curiosity by inquiring into the 
misfortunes which my hostess had ied to as hav- 


ing arisen from the former insecurity of the country, 


| 
| 
the preceding day made an ineffectual attempt to weather 
Point Anxiety, in which they ape escaped with a 
thorough drenching. The latitude ashore was 70 deg. 
9 min. 48 sec. From this situation they had the satis- 
faction of discovering a range of the Rocky Mountains to 
the westward of the Romanzoff chain, and not seen by 
Sir John Franklin, but being within the limit of his sur- 
vey, called it the Franklin range, as a just tribute to his 

| 

| 
Hamed Dy Messrs Vease and Simpson after the Governor! 

' and Directors of the Hudson's Company, and other gentle- | 

then connected with the fur-trade, 
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and I heard the whole story from her. I now present 
Bu years ago,” said Ines, which 

ut a few ago,” nez, which was my 
’ hostess’s name, “ my father was the tenant of this 


where we now live. Here I was born, and 
hore hed 


the misfortune to lose my mother in my 
th; in short, all my days have been spent here. 
When I was about eighteen, I became first acquainted 
with Miguel, who had hired himself as conductor of a 
waggon that passed regularly by this road from one 
side of the mountains to another. The waggon always 
stopped a night here as it passed, and Miguel and I 
began to love each other. Nor was it long ere we were 
-both aware that this was the case. My father saw the 
state of our affections as well as we did, and he was 
not averse to our union, for he was growing old, and, 
even at the best, he always required a lad to assist him 
with the little farm, upon which our support depended 
much more than on the visits of travellers to the house. 
It was at length settled that Miguel and I should be 
married as soon as he had comp his term in his 
present occupation. 

When this arrangement was made, Miguel had but 
three journeys backwards and forwards to perform. 
These were long journies to be sure, and, what was 
worse, there were reports of recent robberies at no 
ny distance, which made travelling dangerous. The 

rst journey, however, was performed in safety. 
When Miguel came to us on his way over the moun- 
tains a second time, some circumstances took place, 
which after-events caused us to remember, A tra- 
veller had come to our house that day, before Miguel 
reached us with his waggon, That traveller was a dark 
active-looking man, dressed in the ordinary Spanish 
fashion, and seemingly in the prime of life. Before 
Miguel arrived, this visitor addressed himself to me 
in such a manner as was very disagreeable tome. I 
at first, indeed, paid little attention to his words, for 
my thoughts that day were occupied with another 
subject. When, at length, encouraged it may be by 
my sileuce, he would have carried his freedoms far- 
ther, I repulsed him civilly, but firmly, and told him 
plainly that my affections and hand were engaged to 
another. The dark malignant smile which passed 
over his countenance when I said this, gave me new 
and unpleasing ideas of our guest, whom I had hitherto 
regarded as only a man of a light and sportive tem- 
perament. He did not alter his conduct, nor, even 
when Miguel came, did he desist from annoying me. 
This gave me much alarm, for I perceived Miguel's 
brow to darken on observing his behaviour. Nor was 
my alarm groundless, for, on the traveller's seizing 
and holding me by the arm as I ney passed 
him, Miguel sprang up, and threw him violently to 
the farther end of the room, where he fell heavily on 
the floor. In an instant the man was on his feet, had 
his long knife drawn from his belt, and seemed about 
to spring upon Miguel. But my father chanced to 
enter at that moment, and the traveller, uttering a 
violent threat, hastily left the house. Though he had 
spoken of resting all night, he didnot return. 

On being informed of what had passed, my father, 
who had been in a weak state of health for some time, 
said to Miguel, ‘I grow weaker and weaker every 
day, my dear son, It is time that you were here to 
protect Inez—and myself also, heaven help me! Had 
_ not been here accidentally just now, we might 

we been exposed to any insult from such a rude vi- 
sitor as this.’ Miguel was so much struck by the 
truth of the remark, that, after a pause of a moment, 
he replied, ‘ You are right; I ought to be here to 
er over those whose lives are so dear to me; and 

will be here without delay, if I can get a trustworthy 
substitute to perform the rest of this journey for me, 
when I reach the town of Ai.’ We talked long on 
these subjects before going to rest. Little rest, in- 
deed, fell to my lot that night, for the dark looks, and 
dagger, of the man whom Miguel had made his enemy 
for my sake, came ever between me and slumber. 

In the morning Miguel departed with his waggon, 
under the promise to return soon, if it was in his 

wer. I had never before felt so much anxiety at 

s departure, though, when I told him so, he smiled 
at my fears on his account, and showed me his double- 
barrelled gun, calling it his sure protector, Nothing 
occurred for two days afterwards, though, during that 
interval, many fears came over me relative to the pos- 
sible return of the traveller—the man who had so hur- 
riedly disappeared. Our household at this time, it is 
to be understood, consisted of my father, a lad who 
assisted him out of doors, and myself. This lad went 
always first to rest, my father next, and I last. After 
they had both retired, on the second night from Mi- 
guel’s departure, I closed the door, and went into my 
own little room to seek re But I had not yet 
undressed myself when I heard a noise, seemingly 
outside of the house. I listened, and heard it re- 
peated, nearer at hand as it appearedto me. Though 
much disturbed, I resolved to satisfy myself that there 
was a true cause for alarm before I Called my father. 
With this view I took up my light, and went into the 
kitchen, when I saw a sight that rooted me for an in- 

stant to the spot. The under part of the window had 
been raised, and a man, having got in with his feet fore- 
most, was in the act of extricating his head and shoul- 
ders from the window. I—unguardedly—screamed, 
and fled in the direction of my father’s sleeping place; 
but before I had gone a few steps, I found myself in 
the grasp of the man who had entered, and who dragged 
me into thekitchen, A faintness came over me, 


when, by means of the light which I had dropped on 
receiving the first alarm, I discovered that my captor 
was the traveller of the former day. He gave mea 
look of such triumphant malice, mingled with more 
hateful feelings, as made me shudder. Meanwhile, 
one man after another entered rapidly by the window, 
to the number of six, as it seemed to my confused 
senses, ‘Oh! my poor father! what is to be our 
fate!’ was my first thought on seeing this; and so 
oppressive was the prospect to my spirit, that I re- 
ceived a temporary relief from all care by sinking into 
insensibility. 

How long I lay in this condition I cannot tell. It 
must, however, have been a considerable time, for, on 
recovering my consciousness, I found my father hang- 
ing over me, in the state in which he had been dragged 
by the ruffians from his bed. The poor youth who lived 
with us was there in the same condition. Besides, the 
wretches had had time to discover and seize the little 
money and valuables which had been gathered by my 
father, the fruits of his long toils, Matters were in 
this state when my father raised me. I clung to his 
breast almost unconsciously, to preserve myself from 
the grasp of another who stood by me—the traveller 
—or rather the chief of the robbers, for such he seemed 
to be. ‘ Divide, divide, men,’ said he; ‘for me, I 
will take nothing ; this is my prize,’ laying his hand 
at the same time upon my shoulder. ‘Oh! Miguel, 
Miguel,’ was the thought that passed through my 
shrinking soul at that instant, ‘little knowest thou 
what Inez is now suffering !’ 

Look at that open space, sir,” said my hostess at 
this part of her story, pointing at the same time to the 
end wall of the kitchen where we were sitting. A 
portion of the space above the level of the side walls 
was open, being evidently an entrance into a hay loft 
that lay over the stable of the auberge, and which 
stable was continuous with the dwelling, the whole 
being of one story. “As I thought upon Miguel at 
that awful moment,” continued Inez, “‘ my eyes—as 
my head lay upon my father’s shoulder—were raised 
to that space, and there I beheld the head of Miguel! 
It struck me at first that my excited fancy had con- 
jured up an illusion, and I closed my eyes for a mo- 
ment. It was well that I did so, for the thought that 
the image was a deception, gave me time also to con- 
sider that a word or a scream would betray him, if 
what I saw was real, All this passed in an instant. 
Again I opened my eyes, and I saw not only that 
Miguel was really there, but that he was about to 
attempt something for our delivery, for his gun was 
stretched out before him. He motioned to me with 
his hand, and I understood his motion and his pur- 
pose—his terrible yet necessary purpose! I bowed my 
head low, and, in another second of time, a sound as 
of thundgg filled the apartment, followed by groans 
and cu Another reverberation almost instantly 
followed, and amid the smoke which filled the room, 
Isaw nothing, though I heard my brave Miguel leap 
down into the room, shouting (to deceive the robbers, 
doubtless, respecting the number of their assailants), 
‘Here! this way, my friends! Down with the plun- 
derers!’ I beheld some of the latter escaping from 
the room by the way they had entered, and all was 
ere long quiet! 

What a scene, however,” continued my hostess, 
whose emotion was greatly excited by the scene she 
described ; “ what a scene, sir, this place where we 
now sit presented after that awful struggle! Two 
men, killed by one ball, lay prostrate on the floor, and 
another beside them mortally wounded, so well had 
the weapon been aimed. Miguel’s first thought, after 
pursuing for a short way the men who had fled in fear 
and confusion, was to close the house more carefully 
for the night, the remainder of which we spent in 
thanking heaven for our deliverance. Miguel in- 
formed us, that, having procured a faithful substitute 
at the town of Ai, he had rapidly retraced his steps on 
foot, being oppressed with fears for us, arising out of 
the late adventure with the traveller, When he 
reached our house, he had discovered the state of 
things through the window, which had been but par- 
tially closed by the robbers after their entrance. He 
then went to the stable, burst open the door, and was 
in time to save us, as has been described. 

In the morning, the lad was sent to Ai, to bring 
the officers of justice. When they came, the poor 
wounded wretch (to whom we paid every attention) 
was still living to disclose the fact that the six men, 
of whom he had been one, composed the band who had 
for a time annoyed and plundered the country, and 
that the ¢raveller, one of those who had fallen by Mi- 
guel’s rifle, had been their captain. When I stooped 
my head, the bullet had passed over me to his heart. 
The bodies were removed from our house, and an 
anxious search made in the neighbourhood for the other 
three. They were all ultimately taken and punished. 

The fastenings of the window,” continued the hostess, 
“by which the robbers had entered, must have been 
secretly loosened by their captain, on the day when he 
was our guest, with a view to future plunder. For 
his courageous conduct in destroying this band, Mi- 
guel received the thanks of the whole country. But 
alas! sir, my poor father never recovered from the 
shock which he got on this occasion. He lived, how- 
ever, to see Miguel and myself united, and then hé 
died happy. Although none of the band concerned 
in that attack are any longer to be feared, yet can you 
wonder, sir, after this relation, that I should some- 

tremble when the recollection of these things 


comes across me, and when Miguel is abroad at night 
w 
on these lonely hills ?” . 

I paid the comely Inez many compliments on the 
bravery of her husband, which the affectionate wife 
blushed with pleasure to hear. Such was the story, 
gentle reader, which I heard in my wanderings among 
the lofty Pyrenees. 


LIFE AND POETRY OF LOVELACE. 
Ricuarp Love.ace, born in 1618, the son of a bae 
ronet of fortune in Kent, and educated at Oxford, was 
one of the courtier poets of the reign of Charles I., 
when, to quote a fine expression of Sir Walter Scott, 
“ poetry reflected the setting rays of chivalry.” Gay 
as courtiers might be when all at court was smooth, 
or only sighing under the make-believe sorrow of a 
real or supposed passion for Althea or Sacharissa, 
they were nevertheless ready to stand by their unfor- 
tunate monarch in his evil days; and indeed it is very 
remarkable how many poets, and dramatists, and 
players, took arms on the losing side in the civil war, 
Lovelace became attached to the court at an early age 
immediately before the breaking out of the troubles, 
and for some few years his muse found exercise only 
in those quaint and conceited celebrations of female 
beauty which have so conspicuous a place in the 
poetical literature of that age. But, in time, the diffi- 
culties of the king called for his sympathy, and he lent 
himself to the cause with all his heart. He accom< 
panied Charles on his unsuccessful expedition to Scot- 
land in 1640, and, on his return, having presented a 
petition to the parliament from Kent, praying for the 
restoration of the sovereign’s rights, he was imprisoned 
in the Gatehouse, and only released on a bail of 
L.40,000, He then exerted himself, at the sacrifice of 
his personal fortune, to raise troops for the king, 
spending much money at the same time in relieving 
men of letters, and others, whom the derangement of 
the times had reduced to poverty. After the destruc- 
tion of the royal cause, he entered the service of the 
French king, and commanded a regiment at the affair 
of Dunkirk, where he was severely wounded. The 
consequences of this disaster were peculiarly fatal to 
the poet, for a beautiful dame, by name Lucy Sache- 
verell, whom he had sonnetised most assiduously for 
some years under the appellation of Lucasta [from 
Lux Casta, chaste light], now married another, under 
the belief that he had died of his wounds. On his 
return to London, he was once more imprisoned, nor 
was he again released till the death of the king. 

The account which Wood gives of his subsequent 
condition and fortune, presents a striking picture of a 
young man of fortune, talent, and gallantry, broken 
down by the mishaps of the royal cause. ‘“ Having 
by that time consumed all his estate, he grew melan- 
choly (which brought him at length to a consum 
tion); became very poor in body and purse, was 
object of charity, wore ragged clothes (whereas, when 
he was in his glory, he wore cloth of gold and silver), 
and mostly lodged in obscure and dirty places, befit- 
ting the worst of beggars and poorest of servants.” 
Wood further speaks of him as one who knew the 
Greek and Latin poets, who was “ versed in music, 
theoretical and practical, instrumental and vocal,” 
whose “common discourse was not only significant 
and witty, but incomparably graceful, which drew 
respect from all men and women ;’’ and states that he 
died in a very mean lodging in Gunpowder Alley, 
near Shoe Lane, in 1658, and was buried at the west 
end of St Bride’s Church, 

Lovelace published a selection of his poems, in 1649, 
under the title of Lucasta, and a collection, containing 
a few more pieces, but none of the same degree of 
merit, was given to the world by his brother after his 
— He also wrote two plays, which were not pub- 

ished. 

The poetry of Lovelace is as much marked by con- 
ceit and hyperbole as that of his contemporaries, and 
it is only by accident that he ever hits upon a train of 
imagery which we can admire, or a strain of sentiment 
in which we can sympathise. Sometimes, the very 
extravagance of his conceits expresses an ardour suit- 
able to the chivalrous and amatory character of the 

, and thus has a good effect. One of the best of 
his pieces is an address to Lucasta, on the occasion of 
his preparing to take arms for King Charles : 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast, and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 

True; a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 

And, with a stronger faith, embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


The above may be considered an example of the con- 
ceit expressing an ardour suitable to the occasion, and 
producing a pleasing effect. The next piece is purely 
a specimen of the style in which the — that age 
sought to compliment beauty by the of every 


| 
Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you, too, shall adore ; 
| I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honour more. : 
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thing in nature that was beautiful, however at first 
sight unsuitable : 


Who hath left his darling th’ east, 
To wanton o’er that spicy nest. 


Ev'ry tress, must be confest, 
But neatly tangled, at the best : 
Like a clue of golden thread, 
Most excellently ravelled. 


Do not then wind up that light, 

In ribands, and o’er-cloud in night, 
Like the sun, in’s early ray; 

But shake your head, and scatter day. 


We conclude with the delightful song to Althea, writ- 
ten during his imprisonment for loyalty : 
When Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye,— 
The birds that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no alloying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free,— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 


When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller notes shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my king ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be,— 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know neo such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron barsacage; . 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free ; 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ADDRESS ON 
SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. 

[The following valuable lecture, delivered to an assemblage of 
the industrious classes, composing the subscribers to the Windsor 
and Eton Public Library, on the 29th of January 1833, has been 
already oftener than once printed, but not, to our knowledge, in 
any literary work which continues to be published. It is here 
once more reprinted, both because it must be new to the great 
bulk of the readers of the Journal, and that, for the future, it 
may be readily obtained by any one wishing to refer to it.] 
AFTER making a few preliminary remarks on the 
value and importance of institutions of the present 
nature, Sir John proceeded as follows :— 

I will tell you, gentlemen, in the first place, why I 
think this occasion so important. We are assembled 
here in performance of our part of a process which is 
going on at present more slowly than might have been 
wished, but which is at length fairly entered upon, and 
must advance with more rapidity as example sanctions 
and persuasion urges it ; and will, I trust, in a very few 
years, be in active progress in every town, village, and 
parish in the kingdom—a process on which it is no exag- 
geration to say, that the future destinies of this empire 
will very mainly depend ; because on it depends, by a 
natural and indissoluble link, our capacity as a nation for 
a high d of civil liberty. The process I mean is the 
active pee carols on the of every one who can lend 
a hand to it, to improve the standard of moral and intel- 
lectual culture in the mass of the people. 

I may take it for granted, I think, when I look upon 
the circle around me, that, in forming this institution, we 
have all of us a higher end in view than the mere amuse- 
ment of the passing hour. We are desirous to have at 
our disposal a fund of instruction, by drawing from which, 
as from a fountain, we may enlarge our knowledge, im- 
prove our taste, correct our judgment, and confirm our 
principles ; and I will not pay my hearers so ill a com- 
pliment, or rather I will not lay on them so unmerited a 
reproach, as not to assume that this is the principal im- 
mediate object in view with us all. Now, it must be borne 
in mind, and I cannot impress it too strongly on your at- 
tention, that this principal object must always, and espe- 
cially in the beginhhing, while our funds are limited, be in 
a certain degree at variance with a subordinate, but still 
very agreeable, and by no means useless, part of our 

stem—I mean the Periodical department, that of the 
jan and Magazines and floating literature of the day. 
And I say this without any intention of depreciating either 
the entertainment or excitement of that sort of reading, 
or any real utility which may justly be ascribed to it— 
or its special utility to us, in its power of inducing some 
to give us their support who otherwise might not feel 
disposed to do so; but simply to caution you, thus early 
dn our existence, against any future tendency to give an 
undue extension to this department, so as to divert any 
— part of the bulk of our resources from their higher 

far more useful destination, the increase of our library 
by the annual addition of sterling and standard works, 
such as form the main body of our literature and science 
—such as have outlived ephemeral applause, and risen 
above contemporary neglect, and will continue to repre- 
sent to all ages the intellectual greatness of the country 
which produced them. 

It is therefore with great satisfaction that I have heard 
it resolved, this evening, to throw the li toa 
class of subscribers, at a lower rate than that which con- 


fers the privilege of access to the and perio- 
dical works. ‘This is entirely as it should be. Such 


reading is a luxury and an indulgence, and should be paid 
for poet he ; the other is a necessary, and shoul be 
afforded as cheaply and extensively as possibl 

I augur every thing from the approbation the proposal 
has met with ; but I should be sorry, I confess, that we 
should stop short at that point. My own impression is, 
that we should make a still farther step, and provide a 
considerable stock of books for a class of subscribers who 
should subscribe nothing but the reading of them—books 
of which we should supply the perusal gratis to all who 
choose to apply for them, leaving perhaps some very 
trifling deposit to ensure their return. I do not mean, 
of course, that our most expensive works, or valuable 
books of reference, should be so lent out ; but, on the 
contrary, that cheap editions, or second-hand copies, 
should be expressly set apart for that use. The choice 
of the works to be admitted into this department, too, 
would call for some discrimination. And this brings me 
to apart of my subject on which I must beg your earnest 
attention. 

There is a want too much lost sight of in our estimate 
of the privations of the humbler classes, though it is one 
of the most incessantly am all our wants, and is 
actually the impelling power which, in the vast majority 
of cases, urges men into vice and crime. It is the want 
of amusement. It is in vain to declaim against it. 
Equally with any other principle of our nature, it calls 
for its natural indulgence, and cannot be permanently 
debarred from it, without souring the temper and spoil- 
ing the character. Like the indulgence of all other appe- 
tites, it only requires to be kept within due bounds, and 
turned upon i it or b ial objects, to become a 
spring of happiness; but gratified to a certain moderate 
extent it must be, in the case of every man, if we desire 
him to be either a useful, active, or contented member 
of society. Now, I would ask, what provision do we find 
for the cheap and innocent and daily amusements of the 
mass of the labouring population of this country ? What 
sort of resources have they to call up the cheerfulness of 
their spirits, and chase away the cloud from their brow 
after the fatigue of a hard day’s work, or the stupifying 
monotony of some sedentary occupation? Why, really 
very little—I hardly like to assume the appearance of a 
wish to rip up grievances by saying how little. The plea- 
sant field walk and the village green are becoming rarer 
and rarer every year. Music and dancing (the more’s 
the pity) have become so closely associated with ideas 
of riot and debauchery, among the less cultivated classes, 
that a taste for them, for their own sakes, can hardly be 
said to exist, and, before they can be recommended as 
innocent or safe amusements, a very great change of ideas 
must take place. The beer-shop and the public-house, 
it is true, are always open, and ape full, but it is not 
by those institutions that the cause of moral and intellec- 
tual culture is advanced. The truth is, that, under the 

ressure of a continually condensing population, the 
habits of the city have crept into the village—the de- 
mands of agriculture have become sterner and more im- 
perious ; and while hardly a foot’ of ground is left uncul- 
tivated and unappropriated, there is wr not space 
left for many of the cheerful amusements of rural life. 
Now, since this appears to be unavoidable, and as it is 
physically rte « that the amusements of a condensed 
population should continue to be those of a scattered one, 
it a us strongly to consider of some substitutes. 
But perhaps it may appear to some almost preposterous 
to enter on the question. Why, the very name of a 
labourer has something about it with which amusement 
seems out of character. Labour is work, amusement 
is play ; and though it has passed into a proverb, that 
one without the other will make a dull boy, we seem to 
have altogether lost sight of a thing equally obvious— 
that a community of “ dull boys,” in this sense, is only 
another word for a society of ignorant, headlong, and fe- 
rocious men. 

I hold it, therefore, to be a matter of very great conse- 
quence, independent of the kindness of the thing, that 
those who are at their ease in this world, should look 
about and be at some pains to furnish available means of 
harmless gratification tothe industrious and well-disposed 
classes, who are worse provided for than themselves in 
every respect ; but who, on that very account, are pre- 
pared to prize more highly every accession of true enjoy- 
ment, ont who really want it more. To do so is to hold 
out a bonus for the withdrawal of a man from mischief 
in his idle hours—it is to break that strong tie which 
binds many a one to evil associates and brutal habits— 
the want of something better to amuse him—by actually 
making his abstinence become its own reward. 

Now, of all the amusements which can possibly be 
imagined for a hard-working man after his daily toil, or 
in its intervals, there is raya ay reading an enter- 
taining book, megens him to have a taste for it, and 
supposing him to have the book to read. It calls for no 
bo ly exertion, of which he has had enough, or too much. 
It relieves his home of its dullness and sameness, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, is what drives him out to the 
alehouse, to his own ruin and his family’s. It transports 
him into a livelier, and gayer, and more diversified and 
interesting scene ; and while he enjoys himself there, he 
may forget the evils of the present moment, fully as much 
as if he were ever so drunk, with the great advantage of 
finding himself the next — with his money in his pocket, 
or at least laid out in necessaries and comforts for 
himself and his family—and without a headache. “ Nay, 
it him to his next day’s work; and if the 
book he has been yy | be any thing above the very 
idlest and lightest, gives him something to think of be- 
sides the mere mechanical drudgery of his every-day oc- 
cupation—something he can enjoy while absent, and look 
forward with pleasure to return to. 

But, ss him to have been fortunate in the choice 
of his book, and to have alighted upon one really good, 
and of a good class—what a source of domestic enjoy- 
ment is laid open! what a bond of family union! He 
may read it aloud, or make his wife read it, or his eldest 
boy or girl, or pass it round from hand to hand. All have 
the benefit of it—all contribute to the gratification of the 


rest, and a feeling of common interest and is ex- 


cited. Nothing unites people like companionship in in- 
tellectual enjoyment. It does more: it gives them mutual 
respect, and to each among them self-respect—that cor- 
ner-stone of all virtue. It furnishes to each the master- 
key, by which he may avail himself of his privilege as an 
intellectual being, to 

Enter the sacred temple of his breast, 

And gaze and wander there a ravish’d 

Wander through all the glories of his mind, 

Gaze upon all the treasures he shall find. 
And while thus leading him to look within his own bosom 
for the ultimate sources of his happiness, warns him at 
the same time to be cautious how he defiles and dese- 
crates that inward and most glorious of temples. 

I recollect an anecdote told me by a late highly-re- 
spected inhabitant of Windsor, as a fact which he could 
personally testify, having occurred in a village where he 
resided several years, and where he actually was at the 
time it took place. The blacksmith of the village had 
got hold of Richardson’s novel of “ Pamela, on Viele 
Rewarded,” and used to read it aloud in the long summer 
evenings, seated on his anvil, and never failed to have a 
large and attentive audience. It is a pretty long-winded 
beok; but their patience was fully a match for the 
author’s prolixity, and they fairly listened to it all. At 
length, when the happy turn of fortune arrived, which 
brings the hero and heroine together, and sets them living 
long and happily, according to the most approved rules, 
the congregation were so delighted as to raise a great 
shout, and, procuring the church keys, actually set the 
parish bells a-ringing. Now, let any one say whether it is 
easy to estimate the amount of good done in this simple 
case. Not to speak of the number of hours agreeably and 
innocently spent—not to speak of the good-fellowship 
and harmony promoted—here was a whole rustic popu- 
lation fairly won over to the side of good—charmed—and 
night after night spell-bound within that magic circle 
which genius can trace so effectually, and compelled to 
bow before that image of virtue and purity, which (though 
at a great expense of words) no one knew better how to 
body forth with a thousand life-like touches than the 
author of that work. 

If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, 
and a shield against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste 
for reading. I speak of it of course only as a worldly 
advantage, and not in the slightest d as superseding 
or derogating from the higher office and surer and stronger 
panoply of religious principles—but as a taste, an instru- 
ment, and a mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a 
man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you 
= into his hands a most perverse selection of books. 

ou place him in contact with the best society in every 
period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest—with the 
tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters that have 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of all na- 
tions—a contemporary of all ages. The world has been 
created for him. It is hardly possible but the character 
should take a higher and better tone from the constant 
habit of associating in thought with a class of thinkers, 
to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. It 
is morally impossible but that the manners should. take 
a tinge of good breeding and civilisation, from ha 
constantly before one’s eyes the way in which the best- 
bred and the best-informed men have talked and con- 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each other. 
There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible, coercion in a 
habit of reading well directed, over the whole tenor of a 
man’s ch ter and t, which is not the less effec- 
tual because it works insensibly, and because it is really 
the last thing he dreams of. It civilises the conduct of 
men—and suffers them not to remain barbarous. 

The reason why I have dwelt so strongly upon the point 
of amusement is this—that it is really the only handle, 
at least the only innocent one, by which we can gain a 
fair grasp of the attention of those who have grownup in 
a want of instruction, and in a carelessness of their own 
improvement. Those who cater for the passions, espe- 
cially the base or malignant ones, find an easy access to 
the ignorant and idle of every rank and station ; but it is 
not so with sound knowledge or rational instruction. The 
very act of sitting down to read a book is an effort, it is 
a kind of venture—at all events, it involves a certain ex- 
penditure of time, which we think might be otherwise 
pleasantly employed—and if this is not instantly and in 
the very act repaid with positive pleasure, we may rest 
assured it will not be often repeated ; and, what is worse, 
every failure tends to originate and confirm a distaste. 
If, then, we would generate a taste for reading, we m 
as our only chance of success, begin by pleasing. A: 
what is more, this must be not only the sstenaliit but 
the real object of the works we offer. The listlessness 
and want of sympathy with which most of the works 
written expressly for circulation among the labouring 
classes, are read by them, if read at all, pe Be mainly from 
this—that the story told, or the lively and friendly style 
assumed, is manifestly and palpably only a cloak for the 
instruction intended to be conveyed—a sort of gilding of 
what they cannot help faycying must be a pill, when they 
see so much and such obvious pains taken to wrap it w 

But try it on the other tack. Furnish them erally 
with books not written expressly for them as a - 
but published for their betters (as the phrase is), 
those the best of theirkind. You will soon find that they 
have the same feelings to be interested by the varieties 
of fortune and incident—the same discernment to 
ceive the shades of character—the same relish for striking 
contrasts for good and evil in moral conduct, and the 
same irresistible propensity to take the good side—the 
same perception of the sublime and beautiful in nature’ 
and art, when distinctly placed before them by the touches 
of a master—and, what is most of all to the present pur- 


pose, the same desire, having once been pleased, to be 

pleased again. In short, you will find that in the higher 

ination duly 
your grap-" 


and better class of works cf fiction and i 
you possess all you require to 


Amarantha, sweet and fair, 
‘Ah! braid no more that shining hair! 
Let it fly, as unconfin'’d 
As its calm ravisher, the wind ; , 
| 
q 
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When I speak of works of imagination and fiction, I 
would not have it supposed that I would turn loose among 
the class of readers to whom I am more especially refer- 

, a whole circulating lib of novels. The novel, in 
its best form, I regard as one of the most powerful engines 
of civilisation ever invented—but not the foolish romances 
which used to be the terror of our maiden aunts; not the 
insolent productions which the press has lately teemed 
with under the title of fashi le novels—nor the des- 


ing, and of the 
utmost purity and morality—full of admirable lessons of 
eonduct, and caloulated in ye pee > to create and 
cherish that invaluable habit of resorting to books for 


yée:sure. Those who have once the enjoy- 
meiit of such works, will not easily learn to abstain 
veacing, and will not willingly descend to an inferior 
grad: of intellectual privilege—they have become pre- 
for reading of a er order, and may be expected 
of poetry, and to draw with 


relish the finest 
ae from the wells of history and philosophy. 
Nor let it be thought ridiculous or overstrained to asso- 


ciate the idea of poetry, history, or philosophy, with the 
homely garb and penurious fare of the peasant. How 
many a h hind, on Highland hills, is as familiar with 
the “ Lost,” or the works of his great national 
historians, as with his own sheep-hook! Under what 
circumstances of penury and privation is not a high de- 
gree of literary cultivation maintained in Iceland itself— 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where savage forms o’er ice-built mountains roam ; 

The muse has broke the twilight gloom 

To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 
And what is there in the character or circumstances of 
an Englishman that should place him, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, and for ever, on a lower level of intellectual cul- 
ture than his brother Highlander, or the natives of the 
most inhospitable country inhabited by man? At least, 
there is always this advantage in aiming at the highest 
results—that the failure is never total ; and that, though 
the end accomplished may fall far short of that proposed, 
it cannot but reach far in advance of the point from which 
we start. There never was any great and permanent 

accomplished but by hoping for and aiming at some- 
still greater and better. 

I have taken up a good deal of your time on this sub- 
ject, and could still enlarge upon it, but I will content 
myself with one or two observations in the way of caution, 
in the event of our adopting this or any similar project, 
of placing a certain portion of our library at the Sisposal 
of gratuitous readers. In the first place, then, it appears 
to me quite an indispensable feature of such a plan, that 
no work, in any department of reading, should be allowed 
a place in the portion so set which is not of acknow- 
and excellence ; nothing ephemeral— 
nothing trashy—nothing, in short, which shall have the 

htest tendency to lower the high standard of thought 
feeling which should be held up. The educated and 
cultivated reader may bear a deal, and throw off 
what is unworthy of the rest. The illiterate and ignorant 
is placed in danger by any thing short of the very best. 
e other caution which I would hold out is, that an 
extreme scrupulousness should be exercised, with refe- 
rence to the admission of works on politics and legislation, 
into such a department : jndeed, I should strongly advo- 
cate their exclusion from it altogether. This is not from 
any jealousy of the discussion of political subjects by all 
classes of lishmen, which, in the present age, would 
certainly be a very superfluous feeling; but simply for 
this reason, that the true and useful object of such an 
institution is not to establish a school of politics, not to 
a opinions (which every one who puts a political 
into the hands of another, must inevitably do), but 
to lay a broad foundation, by generally enlarging the in- 
formation and cultivating the mental powers, to enable 
every man, however humble his station, to form his own 
opinion on this and a great many other subjects of deep 
import (since opinions he must and will have), with a 
= better chance of forming a right one than he 
at present. We shall be taking on ourselves a deep 
responsibility, and one for which I may conscientiously 
for my own part say, I am not prepared, by any - 
which may tend to interfere, one way or the other, wit 
the free formation of public opinion on such subjects— 
nor indeed can I conceive a more p: cause of dis- 
agreement among ourselves, which is of all things the 
most to be deprecated, than the discussions which might 
arise on this point—the only way to keep clear of which 
is to exclude such works altogether. 

On the other hand, I see not the slightest objection to 

admission of a large class of works of this nature into 
that department of our library destined for the use of 
—_— subscribers—always reserving a strong objec- 
against works of a violent party character. Indeed, 

I can hardly imagine a more useful addition to it than 
an assemblage of the best works on political economy, as 
a science, and 4 subject of rational inquiry entirely dis- 
tinct from politics—a subject, it is true, on which much 
te su 


I might now, tlemen, proceed to dilate on the ad- 
vantages generally 0 the more educated and better in- 
form: these accessions to their education and in- 
access to a well-chosen library , but time is short, 
am sure they are already appreciated, I shall therefore, 


now, cease to trespass longer on your patience, and finish 

what I have to say, wit the sincerest wishes for the 
P of the institution, and its increase in every th 

ich can add to the gratification of its members, an 

of the neighbourhood in which 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS.* 
[py Lapy.] 

I wave met with very few unmarried ladies who have 
not appeared to me to feel, after the age of thirty, 
that their existence was thoroughly comfortless and 
wretched. Many have I heard express it openly; and 
that such is the fact, can very easily be discovered by 
an accurate observer of the human countenance. It 
is also certain that three out of every five of the young 
English ladies of the present day must remain un- 
married, because no man can ezist on less than two 
thousand a-year when married ; and how few young 
men there are with two thousand a-year, compared 
with the number of young ladies! Five, six, eight, 
sometimes in one famil ; generally all tolerably pretty, 
and most of them pleasing and accomplished women 
—many possessing talents of no ordinary stamp— 
perhaps, in our salons these lovely and accompli 
beings are completely neglected by the other sex, 
“ because” (I must repeat the sentiments I have heard 
from thousands of young men of fashion) “I never 
talk to girls—I dare not pay attention to unmarried 
women, because I am not a marrying man—my friend 
—— flirted with so and so, and was accused of be- 
having ill—I don’t like to excite false hopes—I shall 
never marry, unless I can find a wife with at least two 
or three thousand a-year, because I am much richer, 
unmarried, with the fortune I have,” 

It is of no use to quarrel with the state of society as 
it is at present constituted, for we cannot alter it; but 
I think it might be beneficial to give a few hints on 
the education of women, which might perhaps be useful 
in procuring them, in a state of single blessedness, as 
it is very falsely called, a greater share of happiness, 
or a less load of misery, than they at a appear to 
me to possess after the awful age of thirty. 

A girl at thirty is called an old maid—she goes to a 
ball, and generally sits neglected all the evening, or 
dances with some gentleman who has been often asked 
to dine at her father’s house, and who, perhaps, re- 
marks, “‘ Miss is rather passée—a good old girl 
—and I must do my duty there; and now I shall dance 
with the beautiful Miss .” My heart always 
bleeds for the mortifications I see endured by these 
poor old girls continually. There are certainly some 
single women whose talents have made them as much 
considered in society as they ought to be; but then I 
have generally observed that they have fertunes, or 
have had advantages above others to bring them into 
notice, and to give to the natural ambition of the 
human species some scope of action. 

I will suppose a case in which there are four girls 
—a moderate proportion in one family—and two sons ; 
and I will suppose their father possessed of fifteen 
hundred a-year. The estate, of course, goes to the 
eldest son; the second must be a clergyman, if his 
relations have any preferment, or he must be of some 

rofession ; of course, he can never marry without a 
arge fortune—unless, at the age of forty-five, he has 
made one for himself. The eldest son, having been 
to Eton and Cambridge, has learnt that fifteen hun- 
dred a-year is nothing, and, in all probability, deter- 
mines (not to be taken in) not to marry any lovely 
girl, without, at least, forty or fifty thousand pounds. 
I now come to my four young ladies. I will suppose 
one very pretty, one tolerably pretty, and the other 
two rather plain, They have been educated, in all 
probability, as the greater proportion of English girls 
are. First of all, they go every Sunday to church 
—and are, as I conceive all, or nearly all, the class of 
moderately rich English gentry to be, perfectly honour- 
able, upright, and well-principled. It is only for their 
own happiness that I would propose any change in the 
education of a class for whom I entertain so high a 
res 

o return to the four young ladies. They have all 

been brought up with the idea that they will become 
wives and mothers, and are taught to cherish those 
natural affections which, if by some remote chance one 
out of the four ever does marry, make them so amiable 
and lovely as such. They are all allowed to read mo- 
dern novels, at least all such as are considered to have 
a moral tendency. Now, I maintain that there is 
scarcely one of these works which does not impress 
any young woman with the idea that happiness can 
alone be found in love and marriage. The heroine is 
very amiable and perfect, surrounded with admirers, 
all contending for the honours of her least notice ; 
but where is the novel which represents four poor, 
pretty, unnoticed girls, who are destined to pass their 
young years without perhaps so much as one admirer 
amongst them? Year after — bloom 
and beauty fade—and my four lovely and accomplished 
warm-hearted beings, having seen all their youthful 
castles fall one by one, become listless and unhappy. 
They have little in life to interest them ; one dies of 
a complaint in the spine; another lives many 
on arrow-root and calf’s-foot jelly, and is en 
in flannel even in July; a third is under the care of 
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Dr S., for indi ion ; and perhaps the fourth, who 
is made of tougher materials, and born with less feel- 
ing than the others—or perhaps from having some- 
thing to occupy her mind, in preparing the arrow-root 
for one sister, and ordering ard dumplings, pre- 
scribed by Dr S., for the other—outlives her sorrows 
and disappointments ; and if she takes an interest in 
her brother’s children, or a share in their education, 
or in something which gives vent to those affections 
which are implanted by nature in the breast of woman, 
she becomes happy. 

This, then, appears to me to be the secret too much 
neglected in female education. Teach them, by all 
means, that one os source of happiness consists in 
the indulgence of virtuous affection ; but do not teach 
them that there is no affection capable of producing 
this happiness, except such as may be felt for a lover 
or husband. If the heart be properly regulated, it 
may take a warm and sufficiently engrossing interest 
in many objects less intimately connected with it. 
Marriage is a sad lottery, and, at the best, is a state 
full of cares and anxieties. Freedom and independence 
ought not to be lightly parted with, or set down as 
possessions of little value. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
Tue propriety of establishing experimental farms in 
different parts of Great Britain, has been occasionally 
canvassed, and an institution of the kind for Scotland 
has been highly recommended in a recently published 
pamphlet by Mr George Lewis, an intelligent farmer 
in Fife. We have read Mr Lewis’s production, which 
is well worthy of the attention of the agricultural in- 
terest, and shall try to give our country readers an 


idea of the advantages which are expected to be derived 
from an experimental farm, 

At present every farmer is left to pursue his own 
individual course of agriculture, assisted only by the 
general information diffused by societies or by public 
opinion. He hears a great deal said in commendation 
of a new implement of husbandry, and, thinking it 
will suit his purpose, purchases one at perhaps a con- 
siderable expense. But after a short trial, it turns out 
unsuitable for his lands, or is in some other way ob- 
jectionable, and he consequently lays it aside at a con- 
siderable loss. The best remedy for this evil is the 
establishment of an experimental farm, where all new 
implements might be fairly tested, before being ushered 
into general notice, thereby saving a world of trouble, 
and no small outlay of capital to the agriculturist, 
Similar advantages would be derived by experimenting 
on the best means of preparing the soil, and on the 
adaptation of peculiar soils to certain seeds; also on the 
purification and classification of seeds and roots, Not- 
withstanding the great improvements already effected 
in these respects, it is astonishing how little is gene- 
rally known on the subject. According to Mr Lewis, 
the knowledge of the best seeds in connection with 
their appropriate soils, is still in its infancy, and it 
would not be difficult, by skilful management, to in- 
crease prodigiously the productive powers of the ground, 
To show what may be learned by proper experiment, 
Mr Lewis gives the results of certain investigations on 
wheat made by a Colonel Le Couteur, Three years 
ago, this gentleman visited Professor Le Gasca, an 
eminent Spanish botanist, residing at the time in the 
island of Jersey. “ The professor was .hen growing 
about eighty sorts of wheat in the garden of Mr Saun- 
ders, nurseryman in Jersey. The variety, classifica- 
tion, and beauty, struck Colonel Le Couteur, who 
sought to procure all the information he could from 
Professor Le Gasca. The latter told him that for the 
last twenty-five years he had been employed in study- 
ing the properties and characters of wheat, and had 
collected in the Royal Gardens nine hundred varieties 
and subvarieties. He came to Colonel Le Couteur’s 
farm, and picked more than twenty sorts out of three 
fields then (in August) growing, and gave daily all 
the instruction and information wanted by Colonel Le 
Couteur, who resolved to profit by such an opportunity, 
and began seriously to cultivate the’ important plant 
of wheat, so as to procure the several sorts distinct 
from each other, and keep notes of the experiments 
made on the culture, produce, weight of the grain, and 
qualities of the corn, flour, and straw. lonel Le 
Couteur has kept a most minute account of his experi- 
ments, and taken the greatest care to preserve the best 
sorts in their purity. He has in London nineteen 
varieties of the greatest beauty, and such as the fre- 
could not be matched in 

ngland for purity. colonel, after three years’, 
experience, has arrived at this conclusion—that the 
proper mode of cultivation of wheat is yet unknown 
or unpractised, That it is of consequence to keep the 
several sorts to grow apart, because they all ripen at 
different periods, and that bread made of ripe and 
unripe corn could neither be so wholesome nor nutri- 
tious as when made of ripe corn without the mixture 
of that which had not been well ripened. That each 
sort will thrive best on a particular soil and situation 
adapted to it. That one ear of a particular variety, 
one ae and suffered to tiller apart, pro- 
duced 4 lb. 9 oz. of wheat ; whereas another ear of 
an inferior sort, treated in the same manner, produced 
only 1 Ib, 13 oz, Hence it is of importance to select 


ng-iron into their souls, and chain them, willing fol- 
of advancing civilisation. 
it has arisen. 
— attempts to novelise history, which the herd of 
t’s imitators put forth, which have left no epoch 
since the creation untenanted by modern antiques, and 
no character in history unfalsified—but the novel as it 
has been put forth by Cervantes and Richardson, by 
Goldsmith, by Edgeworth, and Scott. In the writings 
of these, and such as these, we have a stock of works in 
tion and difficulty, a dawn of light has begun to appear 
and on which it is of the highest importance that eve 
j one calling himself an educated man, should possess som 
knowledge, and some habit of exercising a logical diseri 
mination, were it only to enable him to detect the fal 
P lacies which are continually brought forward. 
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the sorts that are the most farinaceous and productive. 
That by sowing each sort apart, they might be easier 
saved and harvested in rotation, some sorts ripening a 
fortnight before the others. That the same quantity 
of wheat of a farinaceous kind may maintain a family 
of fifteen persons twelve months, where the same 
quantity of another kind, though apparently fine corn, 
will maintain them only nine months.” 

From such investigations as these, it is argued that 
there is evidently great scope for a thorough system 
of experiments on the nature of grain seeds and their 
suitability to our climate. “The number of fertile 
joints (observes Mr Lewis) in the spike of the wheat 
generally cultivated, varies from eighteen to twenty- 
two; and the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland 
amount to nearly the same number of millions: there- 
fore, as the wheat produced in those islands has been 
of late years sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to supply 
the inhabitants thereof with bread, it is evident that 
a variety with two additional fertile joints, and equal 
in other respects to the varieties at present in cultiva- 
tion, would, when it became an object of general cul- 
ture, afford a supply of bread to at least two millions 
of souls, without even another acre being brought into 
cultivation, or one additional drop of sweat from the 
brow of the husbandman.” 

On similar grounds, our author treats of the breed- 
ing of cattle and horses > the nature and application of 
manures ; sheep and wool husbandry ; reaping; and 
other branches of this very extensive subject. We 
believe that the advantages to be derived from an ex- 
perimental farm for all the various purposes mentioned, 
are not seriously denied by any one in the present day, 
and the only obstacles to such an institution are al- 
lowed to be the difficulty of management, the expenses 
to be incurred, and the choice of a situation. Mr 
Lewis zealously recommends the Highland Society, as 
the chief agricultural association in the country, to 
take the lead in the matter, confidently anticipating 
the best results if they do so. Whether or not this 
influential institution thinks proper to set on foot an 
experimental farm on the considerations brought be- 
fore it, the public are at least indebted to Mr Lewis 
for his able advocacy of the measure, 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 
NINTH ARTICLE—NAMES, 
Havine exhausted, in a former article, the catalogue 
of common Christian names derived from the Hebrew 
language, we turn now to those of Greek origin. And 
first in the list, in alphabetical order, comes Alexander, 
which signifies a helper of men. The most famous 
personage, as every one knows, who ever had the for- 
tune to bear this appellation, was the victorious boy 


of Macedon, who overran and conquered one-half of 


the known world of that day, almost before his chin 
betokened man’s estate. Our own Scotland he did 
not conquer, though he tried it, if we may trust to 
an ancient guisard rhyme, familiar to our boyhood, 
which runs thus :— 

Here comes in Alexander king of Macedon, 

‘Who conquered all the world but Scotland alone, 

For when he came to Scotland, his courage it grew cold, 

To see a little nation so stout and so bold. 
As history, however, says nothing of this attempt upon 
Scotland, we shall dilate no farther upon it, but return 
to our subject. Excepting in so far as he helped a 
number of his generals to thrones, the name of Alex- 
ander, etymologically considered, was not very appli- 
cable to the Macedonian hero. It was not disgraced 
by being borne by the poet Pope. The name of Alex- 
ander has always been a favourite in Scotland, where 
it assumed, in early times, the uncouth form of El- 
shender. Sandy is the modern corruption of it, and 
this again has been changed by our southern brethren 
into Sawney, which they apply as a generic name for 
all of Caledonian blood. Andrew, a word also of Greek 
derivation, would have been the fitter designation for 
us, being the name of our patron saint and knight. It 
signifies courageous. Andrew Marvell was one to 
whom the name was finely applicable in a moral sense. 

Ambrose, a name of monkish memory, is scarcely 

suitable, as far as meaning goes, to man of woman 
born, having the sense of immortal. Ambrose Phillips, 
an English poet, and Ambrose Paré, an illustrious 
French surgeon, are examples of noted men who have 
borne the name, Basil has a high and mighty signi- 
fication—kingly. Christopher means bearing Christ, 
and probably took its origin from some of the early 
legends or ceremonies of the church, if its signification, 
indeed, be not figurative. The tine devotional poetry of 
Christopher Smart, an English poet of the last century, 
rendered him not unworthy of this name; but it was 
graced by greater men, as Columbus and Marlowe. 
Erasmus is a name with the beautiful signification of 
lovely, or worthy to be loved. It was the chosen, though 
not the baptismal name of one of the most eminent 
continental scholars and revivers of learning in mo- 


dern times, the friend and correspondent of Sir Thomas 
More, Erasmus chose also the prefix of Desiderius, 
which has much the same meaning in Latin, as the other 
in Greek, Ernest has the meaning of earnest or serious, 
It is one of those names which are so agreeable in sound, 
and so much 80 also (though that is little known) in 
sense, that one wonders to find them notin more common 
use, Still more appropriate is this remark to the name 
of Eugene, which was honoured by being the appella- 
tion of one of the truest heroes of modern times, a sol- 
dier humane as he was brave, Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
the co-victor of Blenheim, Eugene bears the signifi- 
cation of nobly descended, a meaning which does not 
render it solely applicable to those who can claim con- 
nection with the nobility of titles, Well said the old 
Roman satirist, “ Virtue is the true and sole nobility.” 
. To Eustace, the same observations are suitable as in 
the two preceding cases, It is a good, well-sounding 
name, and has a signification—namely, standing firm 
—which might make every man proud of bearing it 
with propriety. Eustace be Pierre, the patriot who 
offered up his life for his fellow-citizens of Calais, 
when that town was besieged by Edward ITI., could 
not have had a more appropriate appellation. 

George, one of the very finest and most common of 
our Christian names, signifies a husbandman, and is 
thus often used, pa unwittingly, with perfect 
etymological correctness, Virgil’s famous writings 
on husbandry were called his Georgics, from the same 
Greek root. One of the most illustrious Britons on 
whom the name was bestowed was George Buchanan, 
Giles is, or was, a not very uncommon rural name in 
England, and was very properly located in the coun- 
try, as its meaning is a little goat, Odd as the idea 
may appear of a human being’s name bearing such a 
signification, it ‘wag was first prettily used by some 
fond rustic mother in old Greece, who could not find 
a more affectionate way of naming her babe than by 
calling him her little nursling kid. Gregoryis a word 
denoting awatcher. Hector signifies a stout defender, 
and is accordingly an excellent name for a soldier, 
Old Hector Boece, the historian, is the only man of 
note who now occurs to us as having borne the name 
in later times. Nicholas is a name of evil omen when 
borne by an ambitious man or aruler, It means a 
conqueror of the people. The elder Bacon, and Lord 
Justice Hyde, are examples of distinguished Britons 
with this appellation ; but the memories of our readers, 
even the very youngest of them, may supply them with 
instances in which the name chances to be much more 
appropriately bestowed, etymologically speaking. Peter 
is derived from a word denoting a rock or stone. This 
signification of the name Peter was the foundation of 
a great dispute between the followers of the church of 
Rome and the dissenters from that body. The decla- 
ration in Scripture, “I say that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church,” was held 
by the one party to refer to St Peter, and to sig- 
nify that he and his successors at Rome were to be 
the head and centre, in all time coming, of the church 
of the Cross. This explanation was thonght to 
have a double force, from the circumstance of Rome 
being built upon a rock, or rather on several rocks, 
The opposite party considered a play upon words to 
be a thing inconceivable under such circumstances. 
The whole matter afforded a fertile theme for the 
straw-splitting theologians of early times. We have 
alluded to it merely as a paces 8 circumstance 
connected with the signification of the name Peter, 
though, doubtless, most readers will already have been 
aware of the controversy. 

Philip is a pleasant and euphonious name, and de- 
notes a lover of horses, being thereby an excellent ap- 
pellation for a hunting country gentleman or sports- 
man. The famous Earl of Chesterfield, the prince of 
worldly politesse, was a Philip, and the name was 
adorned by Sir Philip Sidney. A beautiful name 
for a boy, and one which would make a mother’s heart 
glow with warmer and purer affection every time she 
pronounced it—provided she understood its meaning 
—is Theodore, the gift of God. Of a similar order is 
the name of Timothy, which signifies a fearer of God. 
But Timothy is apt to degenerate into Tim, an appel- 
lation under which no man could be respectable. A 
person six feet high, and of proportionate girth, may 
bear the name of Timothy with some safety, as no one 
will think of calling such a man Tim ; but if Timothy 
falls to the baptismal lot of a poor fellow of five feet 
and some inconsiderable odds of inches, he is a lost 
man. If his character be not one of very uncommon 
gravity, he will be Tim-med into insignificance through 
all the days of his earthly pilgrimage. 

It never till now prams | us that we have been guilty 
of an almost inexcusable breach of gallantry in giving 
the names of gentlemen the preference over those of 
the ladies. But as the evil is done, we can only blush, 
beg pardon, and proceed. The first female name of 
Greek heritage, according to the alphabet, is Agatha, 
a most sweet name, with the expressive signification, 
good. Many a fair maiden has borne this name who 
has deserved it in its fullest sense, indicative as it is of 
all the virtues. And what better meaning could the 
equally sweet name of Agnes have, than the one which 
the Greek tongue assigns to it, chaste? It is a name 
for a mild and gentle being, and such generally are 
those who have adorned it, yet it has been borne by 
ladies of hervic heart and mould. Who does not re- 
member Black Agnes of Dunbar, who kept her hus- 
band’s castle like a lioness against his enemies? 
Bertha is a designation of a light and lively sound and 


appearance, and such is its meaning. It signifies 
bright or famous. Catharine has the meaning ot pure, 
There have been Catharines, such as she of Medici, 
and others that have worn crowns, who have done no 
honour to this appellation ; but, for an example of one 
who did so, let us refer to the unfortunate wife of our 
eighth Henry, she whom Shakspeare drew and Sid« 
dons personated. There is a life and activity about 
the name of Catharine, which is greatly increased 
when it is familiarised into the not unpleasing form of 
Kate. Shakspeare seems to have loved the term, for 
he makes Petruchio harp on it to his mistress :— 
“* You are called plain Kate, 


And bonny Kate, Kate the cross ; 
But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 


Kate of Kate-hall, my super-daint : 

For dainties are all cates” 
To conclude this category, Kate is an excellent house+ 
hold term for a wife. 

What can be more finely accordant with our ideas 
of the rustic Chioe, than its signification of a green 
plant or herb? Dorothy, a plain unassuming domestic 
name, is merely a transposition of the word Theodo 
and has the same meaning, the gift of God. The 
composed decency of Dorothy receives a sad overturn 
in the corruption Dolly, which is a jolly name for a 
cook, being irrevocably associated with chops. Helen 
or Helena is said by some to mean one who pities, and 
by others to signify enticing or alluring. We are not 
certain whether this last meaning would altogether 
please the fair ones who bear the name, for many of 
them, we know, are modest and retiring as the violet, 
and we therefore prefer the first etymology. Ellen 
appears to be merely a variety of the name. Margaret 
is a delightful appellation, with the equally delightful 
signification of a pearl. There is not less sweetness 
in the sound of the Scottish rural forms of the nam 
Maggy and Peggy. Allan Ramsay’s gem of a pas 
is at once brought to the mind by them, and we hear 
in imagination the music of ‘‘ Corn riggs are bonny !” 
Matilda is a noble and stately name, and its mean- 
ing is congenial. Penelope is a name not in very 
common use in England. It received a of cons 
secration in the days of old, from being the designation 
of the chaste and patient wife of Ulysses, king of 
Ithaca, who was detained from his home and spouse 
for twenty lo: — by the Trojan war and its con- 

uences. All that while Penelope remained constant 
to her unheard-of lord, though suitors in great num- 
bers sought her hand with an earnestness almost 
amounting to violence. Such being the fine associas 
tion hung around the name of Penelope, who can help 
laughing on learning that the word signifies a turkey? 
A fowl] at least most fie to it seems to be the meaning. 

Phebe makes up to us for the disappointment re- 
ceived with respect to Penelope. The signification of 
Phebe is the light of life. What an endearing force 
would be given to names such as this, and many of the 
preceding, were their true sense kept in mind, when 
they are uttered and heard! Phyllis has a meani 
most conformable with the impression left on the mi 
by Milton, when he speaks of receiving rural 

**m 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses.” 

The name denotes a green leaf or bough, a verdant 
branch of the great genealogical tree of man. Sophia 
is a name of grave import, | one not therefore mise 
becoming woman to bear. It means wisdom. Ceres 
tainly, however, our ideas of the fair personages who 
usually grace the appellation, are of a much lighter 
character. Yet mirth and wisdom are not incom 
tible, else how would the old song ever counsel us that 
it is “‘ good to be merry and wise.” All Sophias are 
merry and light-hearted, and they will now knovy that 
they belie their name if they are not also wise, 

We have now gone over all the common names given 
to us by Greece, and have yet those of Latin and 
Teutonic origin to advert to. But these must be made 
the subject of a future article. 


MAN EVERY WHERE CAPABLE OF BEING MADE 
EITHER A FRIEND OR AN ENEMY. 

The following sentences, most honourable to the head 
and heart of the writer, occur in a letter, dated “ Roserres, 
in the country of Fasoglo, December 19, 1837,” being the 
composition of- Mr J. Russegger, chief of an Austrian 
mining expedition, at present travelling on the frontiers 
of Abyssinia :—* We live on vi terms with these 
people [the natives], and I do not hesitate uently to 
make excursions to considerable distances quite alone, 
On the whole, I have not yet departed from my principle: 
man is every where man, if he is treated with —— 
If the here had never had to suffer the horri 
barbarities of the Turks and Arabs, as their western 
neighbours have those of the Europeans, we might fear- 
lessly visit all the tribes; whereas now, we require an 
escort of two thousand men to travel over a distance of 
three degrees of latitude. Man, in a state of nature, is 
rude, according to our notions; and we are in his mind 
ravenous beasts. He is rude, but pany as & 
child ; as easily to be made a friend as an enemy: you 
must have inexhaustible patience with him, and graduall 
make him sensible of an intellectual superiority by kind- 
ness and benefits. It seems quite natural to me that 
those n es who were fired upon last year without mf 
reason whatever, should now desire to murder us ; 
according to their notions of morality, they are in the 
right. The negro does not distinguish whether * you are 
a German, a Frenchman, or a Turk ;’ he says, ‘ You are 
a white man; and a white man like you murdered my 
parents, burned my hut, and my brother into 
slayery.’” 
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HOUSE OVERWHELMED BY AN 
AVALANCHE. 

AsMALt cluster of houses, at a place called Bergemoletto, 
near Demonte, in the upper valley of Stura, in Switzerland, 
was, on the 19th of March 1755, entirely overwhelmed by 
two vast bodies of snow, that tumbled down from a neigh- 
bouring mountain. All the inhabitants were then within 
doors, except one Joseph Rochia, and his son, a lad of 
fifteen, who were on the roof of their house clearing away 
the snow which had fallen for three days incessantly. A 
oing by to mass, advised them to come down, 

ving just before observe’ a body of snow tumbling from 
the mountain towards them. The man descended with 
great precipitation, and fled with his son, he knew not 
whither ; but scarce had he gone thirty or forty steps, 
before his son, who followed him, fell down ; on which 
looking back, he saw his own and his neighbours’ houses, 
in which were twenty-two persons in all, covered with a 
high mountain of snow. He lifted up his son, and re- 
flecting that his wife, his sister, two children, and all his 
effects, were thus buried, he fainted away ; but soon re- 
viving, got safe into a friend’s house at some distance. 

Five days after, Joseph, being perfectly recovered, got 

the snow, with his son, and two of his wife’s bro- 
ti to try if he could find the exact place where his 
house stood ; but after many openings made in the snow, 
they could not discover it. The month of April proving 
hot, and the snow beginning to soften, he again used his 
utmost endeavours to recover his effects, and to bury, as 
he thought, the remains of his family. He made new 
out and threw in earth, to melt the snow, which on 
24th of April was greatly diminished. He broke 
through ice six English feet thick, with iron bars, thrust 
down a long pole, and touched the ground, but evening 
coming on, he desisted. 

His wife’s brother, who lived at Demonte, dreamed 
that night that his sister was still alive, and begged him 
to help her; the man, affected by his dream, rose earl 
in the morning and went to Bergemoletto, where Joseph 
was ; and after resting himself a little, went with him to 
work upon the snow, where they made another opening, 
which led them to the house they searched for; but find- 
— dead bodies in its ruins, they sought for the stable, 

ch was about two hundred and forty English feet 
distant, which having found, they heard a of, * Help, 
my dear brother.” Being greatly surprised as well as 
encouraged by these w: they laboured with all dili- 
=— till they had made a large opening, through which 
he brother who had the dream immediately went down, 
where the sister with an agonising and feeble voice told 
him, “I have always trusted in God and you, that you 
would not forsake me.” The other brother and the hus- 
band then went down, and found still alive the wife 
about forty-five, the sister about thirty-five, and a daugh- 
ter about thirteen years old. These they raised on their 
shoulders to men above, who pulled them up as if from 
the grave, and carried them to a neighbouring house: 
they were unable to walk, and so wasted, that they ap- 
peared like mere skeletons. They were immediately put 
to bed, and gruel of rye-flour and a little butter was given 
to recover them. Some days after, the intendant came to 
see them, and found the wife still unable to rise from bed 
or use her feet, from the intense cold she had endured, 
and the uneasy posture she had beenin. The sister, whose 
legs had been bathed with hot wine, could walk with dif- 
ficulty ; and the daughter needed no further remedies. 

On the intendant’s interrogating the women, they told 
him, that on the morning of the 19th of March they were 
in the stable with a boy of six years old, and a girl of 
about thirteen: in the same stable were six goats, one of 
which having brought forth two dead kids the night be- 
fore, they went to carry her a small vessel of rye-flour 
gruel; there were also an ass and five or six fowls. They 
were sheltering themselves in a warm corner of the stable 
till the church-bell should ring, intending to attend the 
service. The wife related, that wanting to go out of the 
stable to kindle a fire in the house for her husband, who 
was clearing away the snow from the top of it, she per- 
ceived a mass of snow breaking down towards the east, 
upon which she went back into the stable, shut the door, 
and told her sister of it. In less than three minutes they 
heard the roof break over their heads, and also part of 
the ceiling. The sister advised to get into the rack and 
manger, which they did. The ass was tied to the manger, 
bat got loose by kicking and struggling, and threw down 
the little vessel, which they found, and afterwards used 
to hold the melted snow, which served them for drink. 

Very fortunately the manger was under the main prop 
of the stable, and so resisted the weight of the snow. 
Their first care was to know what they had to eat. The 
sister said she had fifteen chestnuts in her pocket ; the 
children said they had breakfasted, and should want no 
more that day. They remembered that there were 
thirty-six or forty cakes in a place near the stable, and 
‘endeavoured to get at them, but were not able for the 
snow. They called often for help, but were heard by 
none. The sister gave two chestnuts to the wife, and 
ate two herself, and they drank some snow water. The 
‘ass was restless, and the goats kept bleating for some 
‘days; after which they heard no more of them. Two of 
the goats, however, being left alive, and near the manger, 
they felt them, and found that one of them was big, and 
would kid, as they recollected, about the middle of April; 
the other gave milk, wherewith they preserved their lives. 
Daring all the time, they saw not one ray of light, yet for 
about twenty days they had some notice of night and day 

the crowing of the fowls, till they died. 

The second day, being very hungry, they ate all the 
chestnuts, and drank what milk the goat yielded, bein; 
very near two pounds a-day at first, but it soon dec: 

The third day they attempted again, but in vain, to get 
at the cakes ; so resolved to take all possible care to feed 


the goats; but just above the manger was a hay-loft, 
whence through a hole the sister pu down hay into 
the rack, and gave it to the goats as as she could 
reach it, and then, when it was beyond her reach, the 

climbed upon her it 
selves, 


On the sixth day the boy sickened, and six days after 
desired his mother, who all this time had held him in her 
lap, to lay him at his length in the manger. She did so, 
and taking him by the hand, felt it was very cold; she 
then put her hand to his mouth, and finding that cold 
likewise, she gave him a little milk ; the boy then cried, 
* Oh, my father is in the snow! Oh father, father!” and 
then expired. 

In the mean while the goat’s milk diminished daily, and 
the fowls soon after dying, they could no longer distinguish 
night from day ; but, according to their reckoning, the 
time was near when the other goat should kid, which 
at length they knew was come, by its cries; the sister 
held it, and-they killed the kid, to save the milk for their 
own subsistence: so they found that the middle of April 
was come. Whenever they called the goat, it would come 
and lick their faces and hands, and gave them every day 
a of milk, on which account they long after- 
wards bore the poor creature a great affection. 

They said, that during all this time hunger gave them 
but little uneasiness, except for the first five or six days ; 
and their greatest pain was from the extreme coldness of 
the melted snow water, which fell on them; from the 
smell of the dead ass, goats, fowls, &c. ; but more than 
all, from the very uneasy posture they were confined to, 
the manger in which they sat squatting against the wall, 
being no more than three feet four inches broad. 

This interesting case of overwhelming by an ava- 
lanche, which has been frequently printed, is not soli- 
tary in the annals of Switzerland, Instances of a 
similar nature, though more disastrous in causing loss 
of life, are of frequent occurrence. A case of over- 
whelming, attended with circumstanees very closely 
resembling those in the above narrative, happened as 
lately as the spring of the present year. The village 
of La Colle, in the Lower Alps, was covered by an 
avalanche, which buried one of the houses for a period 
of twenty-three days. At the end of that period, the 
villagers gained access to the house by digging away 
the snow, when a man and a young girl were found 
in it alive. By a most fortunate circumstance, these 
two persons, at the time of the fall, were together in a 
part of the dwelling in which were all their provisions, 
with a cow and a goat ; and the milk of these animals, 
which they fed with potatoes and bread, distributed 
with the most careful economy, had sufficed for their 
sustenance during their long and dismal captivity. 


LAST DAYS OF MONCRIFF. 
Ir may be a question whether those who by their pre- 
raratory duct h d to show the greatest 


ave ay 
indifference for death, have not rather betrayed the most 
curious art to disguise its terrors, Some have invented 
a mode of escaping from life in the midst of convivial en- 
joyment. A mortuary preparation of this kind has been 
recorded of an amiable man, Moncriff, the author of 
“ Histoire des Chats” and “ L’Art de Plaire,” by his lite- 
rary friend La Place, who was an actor in, as well as 
the historian of, the singular narrative. One morning 
La Place received a note from Moncriff, requesting that 
“he would immediately select for him a dozen vol 


ESCAPE FROM A TIGRESS IN INDIA. 
One day lately, Mortimer, of her majesty’s 40th, Reeves, 
and myself, separated from the rest of our party to go to 
the Ghud Nullah, having been informed by our Shicarries 
that they had tracked a tiger in the morning; we were 
afterwards joined by Ravenscroft and Forbes, both of my 
regiment, only armed with spears, expecting swine. We 
soon reached the Nullah, the banks of which, high and 
steep, intersected by smaller branches, were covered with 
grass and brushwood ; to this we applied fire where the 
track entered, and then took our stations on foot ; Mor- 
timer on the right bank, nearest the fire; Reeves on the 
left bank; myself also on the left, with a broad deep 
branch and two or three gullies between us. There was 
not much wind, and the grass being green, the fire did 
not come down rapidly ; however, after waiting some 
time, a shot, answered by a loud roar, announced “ the 
presence.” This was from Mortimer. As she passed 
Reeves she got the contents of two barrels, and came on 
roaring woes apparently hard hit, and turned into 
the deep branch between Reeves and me. My station 
commanded the entrance to this, between thirty and 
forty yards distance, and as she came out after a short 
time, and stood, I let fly right and left, and back she 
went. I reloaded as quick as possible; and receiving 
another shot, she came towards my position, and as she 
passed under me I fired the other barrel into her. I then 
supposed she would get into a deep little gully immedi- 
ately on my right; so I went to the rear, mounted my 
horse, drew near, all ready. Low growls, or rather moans, 
were all that was now to be heard, and after some time 
all was silent. Ravenscroft shot into some brushwood 
near where I had last seen her, but there was no growl 
of defiance in answer thereto, and he narrowly escaped a 
serious action: he had fired from off his horse, and in re- 
loading, cast the butt of his gun over on his left foot; he 
was on the point of putting in the powder when the other 
barrel went off, two balls passing his face without injury. 

We now tried to light the grass both above and below 
where she was supposed to be, but it would not burn 
well. There were some dry thorns near the top of the 
gully, which crackled famously, and this was not more 
than twenty yards long—still nothing was heard or seen 
of the enemy, and we all began to be impatient, and of 
one opinion that she was dead. 

Seeing a native with a drawn sword going towards this 
gully, I got off, and accompanied him, wishing him to 
look into it, if possible, and expecting to see her dead at 
the bottom. It was some twelve or fifteen feet deep, and 
the banks, nearly perpendicular, had long grass and brush- 
wood growing thickly up them. By bending this on either 
side with the muzzle of my gun, I was enabled to see 
into it tolerably well, and was on the point of giving it 
up, when my eye caught sight of a patch of her aan 
hide. It was no use firing, as I could not tell whether it 
was her head or her tail ; but before I could make out a 
mortal rae to aim at, she was up, and scalingthe bank, 
roaring furiously. The native made off. As she pushed 
on, I fired into her: but still on she came—and as she 
gained the top, I aimed at her breast. You —_ conceive 
my feeli 


most likely to amuse, and of a nature to withdraw the 
reader from being occupied by melancholy thoughts.” 
La Place was startled at the unusual request, and flew 
to his old friend, whom he found deeply engaged in 
being measured for a new peruke, and a taffety robe 
de chambre, earnestly enjoining the utmost expedition. 
“Shut the door!” said Moncriff, observing the surprise 
of his friend. “ And now that we are alone, I confide 
my secret: on rising this morning, my valet in dressing 
me showed me on this leg this dark spot—from that mo- 
ment I knew I was ‘ condemned to death ;’ but I had pre- 
sence of mind enough not to betray myself.” “Can a 
head so well organised as yours imagine that such a 
trifle is a sentence of death?’ “ Don’t speak so loud, 
my friend! or rather deign to listen a moment. At my 
age it is fatal. The system from which I have derived 
the felicity of a long life has been, that whenever any 
evil, moral or physical, happens to us, if there is a remedy, 
all must be sacrificed to deliver us from it; but in a con- 
trary case, I do not choose to wrestle with destiny, and 
to begin complaints, endless as useless. All that I re- 
uest of you, my friend, is to assist me to pass away the 
few days which remain for me, free from all cares, of 
which otherwise they might be too susceptible. But do 
not think,” he added with warmth, “ that I mean to elude 
the religious. duties of a citizen, which so many of late 
affect to contemn. The and virtuous curate of my 
parish is coming here under a pretext of an annual con- 
tribution, and I have even ordered my physician, on whose 
confidence I can rely. Here is a list of ten or twelve 
roo friends beloved, who are mostly known to you. 
shall write to them this evening, to tell them of my 
condemnation ; but if they wish me to live, they will do 
me the favour to assemble here at five in the evening, 
where they may be certain of finding all those objects of 
amusement, which I shall study to discover suitable to 
their tastes. And you, my old friend, with my doctor, 
are two on whom I most depend.” 
La Place was strongly affected by this appeal—neither 
Socrates, nor Cato, nor Seneca, looked more serenely on 
the approach of death. 
“ Familiarise yourself early with death !” said the good 
old man with a smile ; “ it is only dreadful for those who 
dread it!” 
During ten days after this si 


conversation, the 
whole of Moncriff’s remaining 


his apartment was 
pee to his friends, of whom several were ladies , all kinds 
of games were played till nine o’clock ; and that the sor- 
rows of the host might not disturb his guests, he played 
the chouette at his Reensthe game of picquet : a supper, 
seasoned by the wit of the master, concluded at eleven. 
On the tenth night, in taking leave of his friend, Moncriff 
whispered to him, “ Adieu, my friend! to-morrow morn- 


ing I shall return your books!” He died, as he foresaw, 
the following day.—D' Israeli. 


lings when she dashed my gun aside with her paw 
as I pulled the trigger ; the contents flew harmless. She 
seized my Joe Manton—which, fortunately, is not injured, 
though it will always bear her mark—just above the locks. 
I now turned to run for it, and then Reeves proved him- 
self the friend in need; he was standing on the opposite 
bank of the deep branch before mentioned, full thirty 
yards from me: ere I had gained five paces, she sprang 
upon me. Until I had turned, my body was between 
Reeves and her; and in the short space thus allowed 
him, he fired both barrels, both taking effect—one strik- 
ing her in the spine, caused instantaneous death. I, of 
course, was underneath her: she was very heavy ; and 
as I struggled, it came across me to lie still (as poor 
Woodhouse of my regiment did, when similarly situated 
with a lion), but finding I rather freed myself, I worked 
on, and gained my legs, just as Ravenscroft came running 
to my rescue, who, by way of a settler, put a ball into 
her head—and there she lay, a fine four or five-year-old 
tigress, with my hunting-cap in her mouth. Only one of 
her teeth reached my head, and that but very slightly at 
the back ; in fact, I must say that I escaped unhurt, 
having only one rather deep claw on my left fore-arm, 
and merely the skin raised by her claws on the back of 
my left shoulder.— United Service Journal. 


HEALTHS IN SHETLAND. 

It was usual about sixty years , when a has 
been assembled at a fectival held 
of the ling-fishery, for the principal person of the feast to 
address his comrades after the following manner: “ Men 
and brethren, lat wis raise a helt. Here’s first ta da 
Glory 0’ God an da guid o’ wir ain puir sauls, wir word: 
land-maister, an wir lovin meat-mither, helt ta man, deat 
ta fish, and guid growth i’ da grund.” About Lammas, 
when from the length of the nights, and the rapidity of 
the tides, lines were often lost, the convivial sentiment 
was, “ Helt ta man, death ta fish, and detriment ta no 
man.” But when the natives were about to quit the ling- 
fishery, and to return home to the harvest, the toast re- 
membered in the cottager’s cups was, “God open the 


mouth of the fray fish, and haud his hand about da corn.” 
—Hiibbert’s 


We purpose to have another article on Emigration to New 
South Wales. 
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